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Physica 


By 
FREDERICK H. WOHLERS 


Department of Physical Education, 
Union Free District No. 1 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


BOUT a century and a quarter ago the German 
people began a long, arduous struggle upward 
from defeat in war. Today, in Germany, his- 

tory is repeating itself. Under a new form of govern- 
ment, the nation has begun to erect and strengthen new 
standards and ideals with which to face the future. It 
was quickly perceived that the growing generation must 
be strongly fortified both physically and mentally to 
shoulder successfully the burdens soon to be thrust 
upon them. Physical education, therefore, is again he- 
ing utilized to revitalize the physical forces of a people 
bled white in a great war. There has emerged no single 
guiding figure, as Father Jahn of glorious memory, but 
there apparently is, in his stead, an entire youth accept- 
ing physical activity as an escape from the depression 
and despondency of post-war conditions. 

To the visiting physical educator, this trend toward 
expression through physical activity is unquestionably 
the most arresting note in German life. Where a rou- 
tine, one-two-three-four type of system once ruled 
there is now a restless groping toward methods more 
dynamic, more interesting and self-expressive. Through- 
out Germany is evident a heightened interest in all types 
of physical activity. JPolitical parties count athletic 
clubs as an essential part of their organization, cities 
are building magnificent stadiums for public use, on the 
toads countless groups of young people are hiking, 
while the Rhine, Saal, Elbe, and other rivers carry 
sportboats up and down their entire length. Bicycling 
and swimming are accomplishments of every youth. 
Newspapers, sure indicators of what interests the pub- 
lic, are full of items pertaining to athletics and sport, 
while printed matter in this field has, roughly, quad- 
tupled in volume since the war. Behind this activity 
lies a spirit of self-realization, a flame kindled and fos- 
tered years before the war by the Youth Movement and 
now burning strongly in the new era of freedom. In 
addition, the attitude of the government is favorable 
to all measures that alleviate or combat the evil after- 
effects of the war on the physical life of youth and 
adult. In other words, a popular inclination for physical 
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PUBLIC BATHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


activity is receiving the approbation and direct support 
of governmental legislatterr— 


Physical Education in the Schools 


HERE is a conscious effort in educational institu- 
tions to bring color, joyousness, and a sense of se- 
curity into the life of youth. Somewhere the boy or 
girl must have a chance to express his or her natural 
light-heartedness—somewhere the conditions must be 
such that optimism and activity free of worry and care 
shall flourish. This the schools, the great city stadiums, 
and the Jugendherbergen (shelters for the wandering 
youth) strive mightily to furnish. The general policy 
of physical education reflects this endeavor. Largely for 
this reason, the strict discipline of former years has 
gone by the board. Likewise, there is no attempt at 
classification for purposes of instruction. The class ar- 
rives as a whole, each individual feeling himself part 
of the group. The class is his particular school-family, 
Its strength is his; its weaknesses he also shares. Clas- 
sification would destroy this idea of oneness, of solid- 
arity, that the school wishes to create. It is this idea, 
also, that brings the class teacher out as the instructor 
in gymnastics, the leader in play, and guide during the 
days spent roaming in the fields and forests. 
Physical education was established on a three- hour- 
a-week basis in 1910.* This was augmented by a weekly 
afternoon play period lasting usually two hours, and, 





1910 U III B 6339 U III A. 
Applies to fourth grade end upward. 


1 Ministerial decree of June 13, 
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every fourth week, an entire day spent 
in wandering.” Later, by the Ministerial 
decree of June 24, 1924, there was in- 
stituted in the higher schools a four 
hour a week program, two hours of 
physical education and a compulsory 
two-hour play period in the afternoon. 
A few experimental schools within the 














Above—A GROUP OF BEGINNERS BE. 
ING TAUGHT SWIMMING DURING 
SCHOOL HOURS. 


Outdoor pool, first time for this class, Liibeck 


Left— PART-VIEW OF SWIMMING 
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last few years have been trying the one-hour-a-day 
plan. Of its results and possibilities, more will be said 
later. The addition of a few hours of physical educa- 
tion, however, is only incidental to the great change in 
the program content. The Ministerial decrees of Oct. 
15, 1922 and June 1, 1925, ushered in an entirely new 
conception of the methods by which physical education 
was to attain its ends. Under the old régime, military 
tactics, heavy apparatus, and precise mechanical move- 
ments were the mediums of instruction. Today, it is 
rhythmical movements, light athletics, sport, and games. 
The aims, too, have changed. Today they are: 


“Promotion of health, the entire physical development and 
efficiency through systematic strengthening of the important 
organs, nerves and muscles. Habitual good posture and light 
natural movements. Guidance to bodily care and hardening. 
Education to independence and self-command, to courage and 
perseverance, to self and sociai control, to public spirit and 
cooperation. Fs 

The program must be so given that the regular pfactice of 
physical activity will extend from the school years into a life 
habit, and become a popular national habit.’” 


Having increased the hours of attendance, and swept 
the military conception of physical education into the 
limbo of the past, attention was directed to the ful- 
filling of the new ideas. To insure proper teacher-ap- 
preciation of the benefits of physical education and 
later to secure intelligent teacher-cooperation, and in 
the belief that the teacher who is not active, vigorous, 
and ovtdoor-minded cannot, in the very nature of 
things, be a really helpful leader of the normal, healthy 
child, all teachers in training were required to take 

2 Ministerial decree of March 29, 1920, applies to sixth grade 


and upward. 


3 Ministerial decree of June 1, 1925 U III D 2000. 


physical education. The converse of this appears in the 
regulation that special teachers of physical education 
must, before being granted a certificate, also pass ex- 
aminations in one or two other branches of education, 
i.e. mathematics, history, etc. This incidently opens 
the portals of the strictly academic world to physical 
educators, or, as one of the professors tersely put it, 
“Sie sind nun auch Philologen.” 


The Physical Education Period 


HE physical education period is generally divided 

into two parts, one of ten to fifteen minutes in 
exercises for strengthening muscles and vital organs 
(Korperschule), the second of thirty to thirty-five min- 
utes in performance exercises on the parallel bars, 
tumbling mats, etc., when inside, and in high-jumping, 
running, skiing, etc., when outdoors (Leistungsturnen). 
Military tactics, heretofore the piéce de résistance of a 
period in physical education, are entirely absent. Dur- 
ing the first period, exercises are given to bring into 
play all the large muscle groups, strengthening some 
and stretching others. The movements are natural, 
flowing from one to another; seldom are they precise 
and “to the count.” Relaxation is striven for; and, 
when action is needed, sure, graceful movement of the 
entire body is sought,. There are, to be sure, instances 
where the formal procedure still exists. One such case 
comes to mind in which exercises on the parallel bars, 
including the swinging, had to be performed to the 
count of the instructor. Such cases however, are rare; 
only three were observed in visiting twenty-six cities. 
In all three instances the instructors were steadfast 
~~ €This provision applies also to those majoring in other branches of 


the teaching profession. Thus it happens that many choose physical edu- 
cation as a minor subject. 
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roducts of the old school. It is to be noted that, al- 


cata the national council outlines the general course 


of action, the individual teacher has freedom in choos- 
ing his or her method of instruction. 


HE retention of the Kérperschule in the physical 
ses period indicates that German physical 
educators are not convinced that sport and games alone 
will be sufficient to attain the aims toward which they 
are striving. While affirming that performance exer- 
cises must be a major objective, Dr. Neuendorff, di- 
rector of the Prussian Hochschule for Physical Educa- 
tion, nevertheless cautions : 


“However, we are no longer the primitive people of by-gone 
days, who were naturally and readily accustomed to strenuous 
exertion. Our race has gone through a long period of develop- 
ment, which has led from the natural way to the way of civili- 
zation. We all bring into the world, as an inheritance, there- 
fore, many physical failings. Moreover, wrong habits of civili- 
zation hinder the physical development even of the child and 
bring about disturbances and unnatural strains. ...Such wrong 
habits...confront the youngster during his entire school life. 
To establish a counterpoise, it is not enough to watch painstak- 
ingly that no exercise is given that builds wrong physicaily or 
checks the growth of a strong constitution; there must he prac- 
ticed many fixed exercises which...will tend toward correct 
physical growth and toward strengthening the constitution. We 
group these exercises together under the name Korperschule.’” 


Chemnitz, an industrial city, has found it profitable to 
give to each child leaving school to enter industry a 
small, well-illustrated booklet entitled “Daily Exercises.” 
It has exercises for the chest, the back, the abdomen, 
the sides, etc., and it admonishes: 


“You must exercise daily, even though you have left school. 
Yes, even more zealously, for this reason! Thereby, with the 
daily cleansing of your body, you render it the greatest service. 
Do the standing exercises in this pamphlet, which are still 
familiar to you from school, by yourself. It is best to do them 
in the morning, in loose clothing, before an open window.” 


Although sport, performance exercises, and games 
are emphasized in the program of German school phys- 
ical education, it is apparently felt that “fixed” exercises 
also have an undeniable place, that they will contribute 
to joy and excellence in performance by systematically 
exercising all parts of the body from the earliest years 
onward, and that they fulfill an important role in build- 
ing an erect, well-carried body. 


7 remainder of the period (Leistungsturnen) is 
spent in exercises demanding skill, judgment, and 
courage. Varying in difficulty for the various classes, 
exercises are set on the parallel bars, the horizontal 
bar, the rings, and the tumbling mat. Enough of the 
influence of the former Turnvereins remains to demand 
finished pieces of work, the kind once expected of tie 
German gymnast. With the event of Spring, however, 
interest swings sharply to athletics—to running, high- 
jumping, .shot-putting, javelin-throwing, and other 
events of track and field. Here, also, emphasis is put 
upon performance. Many schools have established a 
point-basis for grading the various events. Class ratings 
have also been established for swimming. 


°'Dr. E. Neuendorff—“Die Turnstunde in der Knabenschule,” p. 12. 


Wilhelm Limpert Co. Dresden, Germany. 
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A period of physical education, consequently, pro- 
vides for the normal growth and strengthening of the 
important organs and muscles of the body, the achiev- 
ing thereby of an easy, correct carriage, and likewise 
affords opportunity for developing courage, persever- 
ance, self-respect, and other social qualities inherent 
in activities in which students are interested and which 
call forth their utmost efforts for success. 


The Afternoon Play Period 


yew afternoon period of play corresponds to the 
intramural program in the United States. An or- 
ganized schedule of games, however, does not appear. 
The students gather at the playground (school, public, 
or private),° and divide themselves into competing 
teams. The games generally favored are Schlagball, the 
German game of baseball ; Handball, a species of soccer 
wherein the hands only are used ; Faustball, a game cor- 
responding to volleyball; Soccer; and Schleuderball, a 
game consisting simply of throwing a ball, approxi- 
mately 4.5 pounds in weight, back and forth until it 
falls behind the goal line of one of the competing teams. 
Where facilities allow, rowing becomes an important 
afternoon activity.’ Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
winter sports—tobogganing, skating and skiing. These 
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TEACHER TRAINING CLASS IN GYMNASTICS 
AND SPORTS 


became so popular that in one large city a special train- 
ing course had to be given for teachers. The enrollment 
in this course increased from 35 in 1925 to 200 in 1928. 


Interschool Competition 


| pb ecaniar cane competition, involving varsity teams 
and prearranged schedules so prominent in our ath- 
letics, does not exist. School teams are often formed, 
however, to play representative teams of other insti- 
tutions, presumably on an invitation basis. This type 
of competition is not lacking, for yearly there is held the 
Reichsjugendwettkampfe, a series of athletic contests 
between local schools and athletic associations somewhat 


6° There is a close cooperation between public and private interests in 
providing facilities for sport, outside athletic organizations having the 
use of school property and vice versa. 

™In Berlin, a city with splendid reaches of water, 106 schools have 
rowing clubs with 430 boats. Of these 30 are girls’ schools. 
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BOAT RACE AND SPORT DAY (Other Side of River) 
PROGRAM AT ESSEN 


like the annual athletic meets of the Public School Ath- 
letic League of New York City. These national con- 
tests are open to young people from 11 to 18 vears of 
age. Local athletic groups, city associations, and schools 
may participate together or competition may be limited 
to one type of institution. The former is usual in smail- 
er towns, the latter in the larger cities.. The object is 
to involve as many young -pebple as possible. ‘The 
national junior contests should be a stimulus 
for the entire German- youth to measure its 
ability in bodily exefcise,” says the national 
committee in its instructions for the 1929 
Reichsjugendwettkampfe. The events are run- 
ning, jumping, and throwing. Where facilities 
make it possible, swimming is included. Gen- 
erally, also, the various teams compete on the 
horizontal bar and on the horse or parallel 
bars, uniting in a mass demonstration of free- 
hand exercises. 

The three events, running, throwing, and 
jumping, have been scaled by the national com- 
mittee. Each contestant is awarded whatever 
his time, heighth, or distance rates. The boy or 
girl accumulating forty or more points receives 
the title of “Sieger.” If swimming is added to 
the list of events, a Sieger must obtain at least 
fifty-three points. Where the heavy apparatus 
is likewise included, two judges rate the per- 
formance on the basis of ten, the contestant 
receiving the combined points awarded him by 
the judges. In this case, at least sixty-six points 
(if one piece of apparatus is used; eighty points if 
two) are necessary for the title of Sieger. 

For the seventeen to eighteen year old group the fol- 
lowing events, with scales for performance, are offered: 


100 meter run (109.4 yds.) 

16.3 sec.=0 points. Every 1/5 of a sec. less=1 point. 12.3 

sec.=20 points. 
Shot-Put 

Six meters (19 ft. 8 in.)=0 points. Every 25 cm. (9.8 in.) 

more=1 point. 11 meters (36 ft. 1 in.)=20 points. 
Broad Jump” 

3.20 meters (10 ft. 6 in.) =0 points. Every 10 cm. (3.9 in.) 
more=1 point. 5.20 meters (17 ft. 1 in.) =20 points. 

8 These are substantially the same as the instructions embodied in 
the decrees of May 22, 1923 (U VI 1341) and May, 1924°(U VI 366). 

® Meaning “Victor.” A girl is termed ‘“‘Siegerin.” 


10 Either broad-jump or high-jump is selected by the directors of the 
contest as the event measuring jumping ability. 





High Jump” 
One meter (3 ft. 3 in.) =0 points. Every 5 cm. (2 in,) More 
=1 point. 1.50 meters (4 ft. 11 in.) =20 points. 
Swimming 
100 meters (109.4 yds.) In this event the average of the 
five best performances is given the rating of 20 points, Each 
12 seconds over or below adds or detracts one point. Where g 
regulation 50 meter pool is available: 150 seconds=0 points. 
Every 1% seconds less=1 point. 120 seconds=20 points, 
For girls of the same age group the following events, 
with point scales, are held: 
75 meter (82 yd.) run 
15 sec.=0 points. Every 1/5 second less=1 point. 11 seconds 
20 points. 
Shot-Put (weight 88 lbs.) 
3.60 meters (1 ft. 10 in.)=0 points. Every 20 cm. (7.9 in) 
more=1 point. 7.60 meters (24 ft. 11 in.) =20 points. 
Broad-Jump™ 
1.85 meters (6 ft. 1 in.)=0 points. Every 10 cm. (3.9 in.) 
more=1 point. 3.85 meters (12 ft. 7.5 in.) =20 points. 
High Jump™ 
0.85 meters (2 ft. 9.5 in.)=0 points. Every 5 cm. (1.9 in.) 
=1 point. 1.30 meters (4 ft. 3 in.) =20 points. 
Swimming 


50 meters. The same procedure for awarding points in 


* 

’ 

gy A 
all 


STADIUM IN THE MUNICIPAL FOREST, FRANKFURT, a/M. 


swimming is followed as with the boys. For races held in a 
regulation 50 meter pool the following applies: 90 seconds=0 
points. Every 1% sec. less=1 point. 60 seconds=20 points. 


The highest award goes to the highest ten of one hun- 
dred Siegers.” 
President of the German Republic. 

For the Volkschule (elementary schools) contest in 


Diisseldorf, the scales were changed to conform to 


standards found more applicable for the children of this 
city. They start higher, and the maximum number of 
points has been raised to twenty-eight. The requirement 
for Sieger remains the same, forty points. Each school 
sends ten of its best boys to compete. The school scor- 


11 Either broad-jump or high-jump is selected by the directors of the 
contest as the event measuring jumping ability. 

1221f there are two hundred Siegers then twenty high awards are 
granted, etc. 


This is a certificate of honor from the: 
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ing the highest number of points: re- 
ceives a banner, upon which is inscribed 
the name of the winning school and the 
year the trophy was won. This the 
school holds for one year, surrendering 
t the next to the winner of that year. 

The interesting points about the 
Reichsjugendwettkampfe are the use of 
the fundamental human activities cf 
running, jumping, and throwing as the 
basis for competition (establishing these 
therefore as the basis for training in the 
schools and athletic associations), the 
furnishing of car-tickets to those school 
children living a distance from the place 
of competition,” the simple awards 
reminiscent of the Greek games, and, to 
one accustomed to American contests, 
the comparative lack of outward signs 
of enthusiasm such as cheering, individ- 
ual yells of encouragement, concerted 
movement toward the tape, and spon- 
taneous outbursts at the finish of races. 

In addition to the yearly national contests, there are 
local sport festivities and sport weeks. In these exhi- 
bitions all children may participate and all types of ath- 
letic activities are represented. The characteristic run- 
ning, throwing, and jumping contests (Dreikampf), 
mass free-hand exercises, games, relay races, and exer- 
cises on heavy apparatus are all present. An interesting 
race was observed at one such Sport Week, in which 
emphasis was placed upon team rather than individual 
ability. In an 1800 meter run four boys were entered 
from each school. In order to win, three had to cross 
the tape hand in hand. 


Swimming 


The incorporation of swimming instruction in the 
school curriculum was widely desired and finally offi- 


cially approved by Ministerial decree of May 3, 1924 


oo clined, for aside from the fascination of the sport, few 


13 Dusseldorf. 
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SITTING ROOM OF A YOUTH SHELTER, BURG ALTENA 





YOUTH SHELTER, “SCHAUINSLAND,” IN THE BLACK FOREST 


(U VI 2765). Uniform regulation was impossible, 
however, owing to the wide variance in facilities (rang- 
ing from none at all to modern swimming pools) and 
to the differences in time that could be given to such in- 
struction arising from the convenient or inconvenient 
situation of facilities. The decree, therefore, confines 
itself to stressing the desirability of including swimming 
in the physical education program, promising the co- 
operation of private bathing institutions, swimming as- 
sociations, and military bathing establishments, and 
leaves to the individual institutions the often vexatious 
questions of administration.“ Methods consequently 
differ throughout Germany. Generally, however, in- 


struction is given to children eleven or twelve years-of —— 


age,” and the breast-stroke is the stroke most favored. 
In some systems, participation is compulsory, in others 


‘optional. The tendency is toward making it obligatory. 


Even where it is optional, practically every child is in- 


fail to succumb to the insistence of their 
schoolmates and the advice of their 
teachers to enter the swimming class. 
The extensive campaign to teach all 
children how to swim has led to the de- 
vising and use of novel pieces of appa- 
ratus. One, for land purposes, looks 
much like an old fashioned saw-buck, 
one side shorter than the other, with the 
extending ends connected by straps. On 
this the boy lies and is free to go through 
the full coordinated movements of the 
breast-stroke. For the individual who 
does not readily learn in the water, there 
is the steel upright, to which is attached 
a projecting arm that can be swung over 
the water. From this is suspended a 
wide belt, which is placed under the 
a) ype it was not until 1926 or 1927 


that swimming was introduced into the majority of 
the schools. 


1% Unless excused by the school doctor. 
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chest while the pupil conquers the mechanics of the 
stroke. The most elaborate device provided for up- 
holding a group of eighteen in the water simultane- 
ously ; the element-of time -was-a-targe factor in this 
particular city, and the supervisor of physical education 
devised this ingenious method of expediting instruc- 
tion. Over the shallow end of the pool, near the ceil- 
ing, were strung three stout wires, approximately two 
yards apart. Suspended from each, at equal distances 
across the pool but so spaced that they did not fall 
directly in back of the one in front, were six ropes 
ending in a length of chain and a wide belt. A catch 
at the lower end of the chain enabled the individual to 
lift or lower the belt to his own satisfaction by moving 
the catch a few links upward or downward. By means 
of pulleys the instructor was able, at the end of the 


period, to draw the entire apparatus to one side of the 


pool. 
We ee. instruction is given in open 
bathing establishments—in the rivers, lakes, or 
large public stadiums. In city systems not enjoying 
such facilities, classes are held in public or private 
swimming pools, the pupils being admitted free under 
arrangement with the municipal government. The in- 
dividual boy or girl is usually given swimming lessons 
in his sixth school year, generally during the summer 
months, though, where indoor swimming pools are 
available, the instruction sometimes lasts through the 
winter months. All are taught the breast-stroke and 
the front dive. Those who already know the breast- 
stroke or who learn quickly, are taught other strokes 
and given lessons in life saving. 

The problem of follow-up work is difficult, particu- 
larly for those who do not learn well enough to pass 
the test for “swimmer.” It is expected that those who 
do pass will enjoy swimming sufficiently to frequent 
the public bathing places voluntarily. Provision for the 
others varies according to the available facilities. Where 
these are large enough, pupils not passing the test one 
year are included in the next year’s group. Systems not 
so fortunately equipped cannot do this. One supervisor 
has thought of another way to provide his failing pupils 
with additional opportunity for practicing swimming. 
Each is given ten tickets for the swimming pool. Us- 
ing these as he has leisure time, the student re-practices 
what he was taught during his periods of instruction. 
If, with the use of the tenth ticket, he can pass the 
swimmer’s test he is given a certificate to that effect, and 
another ten tickets should he wish to try perfecting his 
other strokes. 

A careful record is kept of the number of boys and 
girls taken under instruction, the number passing the 
test in the different swimming strokes, etc. 


Orthopedic?Gymnastics 


iB ipese program of orthopedic work has various de- 
grees of thoroughness. In general, however, it en- 
joys a higher degree of respect in Germany than in 
America. As indicated previously, governmental and 
educational authorities are continually endeavoring to 
overcome the evil physical legacy of the war, strength- 
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ening in all possible ways the physical inheritance of 
their boys and girls. Orthopedic gymnastics come With. 
in this field of activity. 

The school doctor, a member of the municipal Medical 
staff, examines the children and indicates those needin 
special attention and exercise. This group is excell 
from the regular periods of physical education and 
given special periods under the physical educator with 
the school doctor as supervisor. Occasionally a division 
is made into serious and non-serious pupils, with thé 
first group under the direct control of the doctor, the 
other remaining with the director of physical education, 
One city manages matters somewhat differently; here 
special teachers visit the various schools twice a week 
to conduct the orthopedic classes. 

Not only is emphasis placed upon remedial measures 
but the idea of prevention is everywhere present. Regu. 
lar half hour periods of instruction in posture are given 
to the first two years in the primary ‘school. And one 
function of the Kérperschule, part of every period of 
physical education, is to develop proper body balance. 


Wander-days and School Land-homes 


A DISTINCTIVE feature of German physical edu- 
cation is the ““Wander-day.” This occurs eight, ten 
or twelve times during the year according to the indi- 
vidual school system. Occasionally two or three days 
are grouped together and a longer pilgrimage made into 
the country. In company with teachers, the children 
visit the surrounding country, learning its history, 
noting its position with reference to near-by cities, 
mountains, and rivers, and identifying trees, flowers, 
rocks and stars. These are the academic values attached 
to such trips. Of equal, perhaps greater, importance, 
is the fact that the youngsters are out in the open, 
welding closer bonds of comradeship among them- 
selves and between themselves and their leaders, and 
using their bodies under conditions similar to those 


‘under which the race formerly developed. Seeing a 


group of these youngsters swinging along the road, 
dressed in hiking costumes, with knapsacks on their 
backs, singing a local folk-song, is a striking sight. 

The cost of such trips is slight. To a large extent the 
food is brought by the student (particularly on one-day 
hikes). Trolley or railroad fare is greatly reduced. On 
hikes of longer duration, food and lodging are fur- 
nished at a very moderate price by the Youth Shelters, 
a network of which cover all Germany. Where neces- 
sary, the entire cost is paid by the municipality. 

This desire to bring the youth back to the country has 
been a factor in the growth of the school land-homes. 


These are old country houses, inns, or occasionally new- . 


ly-built structures, acquired by a school or a group of 
schools,” to which entire classes are sent for a period of 
two weeks or more. Regular school work is pursued 


16 In view of the stringency of money, it is interesting to know how 
some of these homes were obtained. Many were in the nature of gifts, 
some were bought during the time of the inflation, some were won 
through fees charged for student plays and lectures given by teachers. 
Some school systems, therefore, are richly endowed while others have 
comparatively few land-homes. One small city has sixteen such homes, 
six near large bodies of water, five in the lowlands, two in the moun- 
tains, one in the forest, and two near the city. Another larger city, 
however, has only four school homes, two for the higher schools and 
two for the primary schools. 
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GROUP OF STUDENTS GIVING AN IMPROMPTU MASS DRILL FOR THE AMERICAN VISITORS IN THE 
ARENA OF THE STADIUM AT DORTMUND IN THE REAR OF THE INDOOR GYMNASIUM 


with emphasis upon biology, drawing, study of the 
stars, and healthful living. Some systems make a prac- 
tice of sending to their land-homes children in poor 
health, with weak hearts, or with tubercular tendencies. 
These stay for indefinite periods of time. The cost is 
apportioned between the city end the home (according 
to the ability of the parents to bear the expense) or 
else assumed entirely by the city. The land-homes are 
ideal for growing boys and girls. 


Gymnasium Buildings 


EW new gymnasia have been built in Germany since 
F the war. Many old structures are necessarily still 
in use. They are generally poorly lighted, generously 
stocked with apparatus, small in floor area, and lacking 
in sufficient locker space and showers. It is natural that 
the physical education of today, like new wine in old 
bottles, should break out into the open whenever weath- 
er permits. New gymnasia are in prospect, however, 
and are slowly being built as money can be spared for 
them. These are ably described in a letter by the archi- 
tect of a city in which several new gymnasia were re- 
cently built. He writes in part: 

“The ... gymnasia are twelve by twenty-four meters. They 
are so designed that free-hand exercises can be performed by 
a class of 40-50 students (place per student, 2x2 meters). They 
are equipped with apparatus not only according to the needs 
of the higher classes of students, but also for those of the 
Turnvereins which use the gymnasia at night. ...A special 


* room is provided for the instructor, in which he dresses, and 


in which balls, stop-watches, etc., are kept. An examination 
room is not included. Room for spectators is not frovided in 
the ordinary gymnasium. Gymnastic exhibitions art generally 
given in the large Stadium or out on the larger sport places. 
As flooring for the gymnasium, we have found 10 mm. strong 
presscork very satisfactory. It must, however, be well cared 
for. 

Lately ... a warm shower has been required after every 
gymnastic period. We have therefore provided two dressing 
rooms and a shower room. While one class is putting on their 
gymnasium suits in one dressing room, a second class, having 
o used the gymnasium and shower, can be dressing in the 
other. 


The school playground ...(400 square meters) ..., serves 


primarily for gymnastic exercises conducted in the open, and 
can also be used for shot-putting and jumping (jumping pit). 
For the other sports (handball, javelin-throw, running, etc.) 
a special sports field will be laid out which will be at the dis- 
posal of the different schools and Vereins of the neighborhood.” 


Daily Physical Education 


EVERAL experimental schools have taken the for- 

ward step of placing physical education on a daily 
basis. Though a natural step to take, it was surrounded 
by much testing and experimentation in an effort to 
prove desirable physical and mental results. To have a 
period of physical education for each child each day, 
without raising the total of school hours, meant less- 
ening the instruction period in some other subject—a 
difficult decision. At Halle, where the daily period of 
physical education was first introduced, two separate 
experiments were carried out. The first concerned itself 
with recording the gain in height, weight, chest circum- 
ference, and the vital capacity of the lungs. This was 
done three times during the year. The second attempted 
to determine mental alertness and fatigue by giving 
three tests (Bourdon, Ebbinghaus and Divisions) on 
two consecutive days, one without the period of phys- 
ical education, the other with it. This was done four 
times during the year, and, in both experiments, every 
precaution was taken to make the results valid. Much 
the same method was followed in Berlin when the 
new program was established in one of the primary 
schools. Here the physical measurements were in- 
creased to include measurement of the upper right arm, 
calf, hand strength, running, throwing, jumping, and 
heart rate. The tests were cumbersome, and the re- 
sults, while favorable, were indifferent. A far more 
emphatic endorsement was received from three hundred 
and ninety-nine Berlin parents when, at the end of the 
year, they were asked to write if, from their observation 
of their children throughout the year, they wished the 
new plan retained or the old one reinstated. Three 
hundred and thirty-eight favored the daily physical 
education period, twelve did so upon certain condi- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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couting and the Subuch 





HERE have been several very 

distinct trends in physical ed- 

ucation. Physical training, let 
us remember, was not native to 
America. That is because physical 
training was probably older than 
America. 

Physical training was imported 
into America. Established and well 
organized systems were superim- 
posed upon the country, notably the 
German and Swedish systems. The 
country was divided between the 
two types. Well do I remember the 
battle of the systems. The emphasis 
in those days was on methods, upon 
forms, upon exercises, upon gym- 
nastics and heavy calisthenics. Pos- 
ture, for example, was seen from the 
point of view of corrective gym- 
nastics. The static notion of pos- 
ture held sway. Much of the mili- 
tary emphasis prevailed. The em- 
phasis was upon the exercises. 

Then physical training began to 
be indigenous, to take on charac- 








GEORGE J. Fisuer, M.D. 


Deputy Chief Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America 


This has changed, for life cannot 
be divided. 

Gulick led us even farther afield, 
He created the Triangle as the em. 
blem of the Y. M. C. A. Physical 
Education now became a part of 
Religious Education. This was in- 
deed a revolutionary principle. To 
save the man one must save the 
whole man. Man is not a mind nor 
a body, nor a soul; not even the 
principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body ; but rather all three in happy 
combination, interdependent, inter- 
related. Physical training, if you 
please, rose to a spiritual realm asa 
result of this. Church architecture 
changed. Parish houses, _ social 
centers, gymnasia became a part of 
church buildings. Physical educa- 
tion ran out into corners where 
hitherto it had been unknown; and 
may I remark, physical educators 
did it, led it. 

Physical education next became a 
part of education, a part of peda- 








teristics peculiar to America. Dio 

Lewis and his light gymnastics ; Robert J. Roberts with 
his “Short, Easy, Pleasing and Beneficial” slogan. It 
was the health emphasis. The hygienic basis. It was 
happy and informal. The emphasis had shifted from 
the exercise to the individual. Heretofore the exercise 
was important,—the way it was done. Now the in- 
dividual was important,—the effect of the exercise. It 
was not only a step, but a leap, forward. 

Gulick appeared upon the scene. He philosophized 
about physical education. He wrote much, he taught 
more. He had a happy field in which to experiment a 
school and a movement. He dealt with play, free in- 
formal play. Play became legitimatized, socialized, a 
part of education. The shift was now to life. Physical 
training contributed to life, to happiness, to organic 
vigor. Posture no longer was static, but dynamic. 
McKenzie wrought this principle into bronze,—that 
posture was not static but dynamic; not a rigid thing, 
but a thing of life. 


HYSICAL education broadened and athletics as 

well as gymnastics was included. My experience in 
two visits to England in 1914 and 1915 was startling. 
I found a very sharp line of demarcation between gym- 
nastics and athletics. The director of physical educa- 
tion was in charge of the former, the volunteers in 
charge of the latter. The same has been true in Amer- 
ica to a large degree. We failed to see life as a unity. 


gogy—in college, in high school, in 
elementary school. For a time it operated under 
cramped conditions. We tried to fit it into the school 
system, into the school room and under school condi- 
tions. Much of it was formal, monotonous, dull, dead- 
ly; it was fitting physical training to the school, rather 
than to the pupil, requiring youth to take exercise, mak- 
ing youth exercise by law. What faith we have in law! 
Law making is the favorite indoor sport of the Amer- 
ican people. How ridiculous, how stultifying! Chil- 
dren should want to exercise and they will exercise if 
the exercises are made attractive. The only excuse for 
law in this instance, is not to make children exercise, 
but, instead to make school boards furnish the equip- 
ment. But the newer school buildings are providing 
increased facilities and enlarged opportunities for elec- 
tion. These legal requirements and these equipment re- 
strictions have resulted too much in placing the em- 
phasis upon teaching rather than upon supervision and 
administration. The director of physical education 
should be more an executive than a teacher. If he is 
the latter, he will be limited to the schoolroom; if an 
executive he will be related to a wide range of activities. 
For physical training has become socialized, municipal- 
ized ; the emphasis now is upon society. 
There are today two great trends very evident. 
First: The School is now endeavoring to serve the 
community—to be a social force, a social center. No 
longer does it teach subjects. It trains for life, for 
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citizenship, for character. It seeks to become a social 
force. Not the school room but the community is the 
geld of operation of the modern school. 
Second: Unique physical training and recreation 
and character making movements have arisen in the 
nation and touch the lives of several millions of our 
youth. Their very attractive programs have lure and 
charm and variety and spontaneity. They comprise 
nature lore, woodcraft, camp_ craft, hiking, swim- 
ming, aquatics, winter sports, life in the open. They 
are voluntary movements, socialized, humanized with a 
service motive. Some of our physical educators seem 
to be unaware and unrelated to these modern recreation 
movements. They have revealed marvelous demon- 
strations of the possibilities of volunteer leadership. 


OW the school and these modern movements, each 

with social aim and service motive, should be cor- 
related, integrated. For the same youths are related to 
each, for we are interested not in the school as such but 
in youth, in life, in society. 

When on the Military Training Commission of the 
State of New York, administering a law requiring boys 
to take military training, we not only interpreted it to 
mean physical training largely, but we gave credit to 
boys for any form of physical exercise—for Scouting 
for illustration, and for work in places other than the 
school. Why not? We are not interested in a peculiar 
set of exercises but in boys, in growth, in health. 

Now between the School and Scouting there is a 
growing relation. School buildings take knowledge of 
Scout needs and have specially constructed rooms. The 
School is moulding itself to fit the community. Schools 
give credit for Merit Badge work. Scouting however, 
must not be in the curriculum. It would kill Scouting. 
Scouting must be voluntary, not compulsory. It must 
be extra-curricular. 

The most notable experiment, or rather experience, 
of cooperation as between the School and the Scout 
movement has been in Detroit. Here a very serious in- 
terest has been taken in the matter. The Superintendent 
of Schools is the dynamic leader of the plan. He is a 
member of the Executive Board of the Scout Council, 
as are several other school officials including the Di- 
rector of Physical Education; and several members of 
the Scout Council are on the School Board. School 
troops are organized in the schools, meet in the schools 
and are operated as are any troops. Troop committees 
are usually made up of teachers and fathers of Scouts. 
Scouts are voluntary members of school troops. 


el the unique thing is that there are two Field 
Scout Executives paid by the Board of Education 
who have desks in the Scout office. They supervise 
the 96 troops of Scouts in schools. Over 2,000 Scouts 
are in these troops. School swimming pools are made 
available without cost to Scouts for, of course, the 
Scouts are school boys. Last year 972 Scouts were 
taught to swim, 700 of whom learned in the school na- 
tatoriums. Rooms and gymnasiums are available during 
the summer months. Scouts in turn perform useful 
services to the school. Scouting sets up situations for 
the development of character, 


Here is a worthy and community-wide service be- 
tween school and Scout Council for entering effectively 
into the leisure hours of youth, a correlated, organized, 
socially scientific effort. The school becomes a contin- 
uing influence in the life of the boy. The School rec- 
ognizes the wisdom of the pedagogic principle of 
learning by doing, so inherent in Scouting. Dean Rus- 
sell says the schools would, if they could, use the Scout- 
ing method in their educational plan. Here is a prac- 
tical form of training in citizenship, not by essay or 
oration or declamation, but by giving boys tasks to per- 
form, the performance of which gives them the con- 
sciousness of citizenship on a participating basis. In 
turn, the boy becomes interested in the school. It is a 
live thing now to him. School is an adventure, not a 
task. 

We are speaking much these days of the new leisure, 
of the growing increase in time for leisure. We must 
attack this leisure problem in a big way if we are to 
make any dent upon the matter. 

These boy agencies referred to have made great dis- 
coveries in methods for interesting boys in wholesome 
recreation. They have had a freedom the schools have 
not had. They represent large adventures in meeting 
the leisure time opportunity. They have discovered 
ways of enlisting and training hosts of men and women 
in intelligent volunteer service in behalf of recreation. 
The schools and these agencies have much in common. 
They should be closely correlated. In many communi- 
ties they are. 


E ARE standing at a unique period in the life of 
the nation. This marvelous scientific age has 
done wonders before our very eyes. The other day I 
saw a photograph of a man who motored to an air 


- field, pierced the heavens in an aeroplane, descended to 


earth in a parachute, then boarded a submarine and 
descended to the bottom of the sea. All of this was done 
within an hour. No one man had ever done this before. 
It was impossible of performance before. It required 
the contributions of this scientific age to do it. It isa 
marvelous and magical age. 

Probably the greatest contribution of science is that 
it has broken the back of toil. At one time earning 
one’s daily bread used up most of the energy and most 
of the time of the individual. Now it is different. 
Science has changed it. With the aid of modern de- 
vices man can do a large amount of work in a short 
space of time. The needs cf the world are more easily 
met. As a result men and women are having more 
leisure time and this will increase still more. Soon all 
will have as a minimum the six hour day and the five 
day week. There will be time for recreation and culture 
and pleasure. 

The problem of the age will be to fill these leisure 
hours with romance and adventure and make them char- 
acter building. This is the problem of the age. It is 
the opportunity of the times. Will we be equal to it? 
The fate of the nation depends upon it. Will it mean 
decadence or a superior culture? Will it be time wast- 
ed or time improved? Will those now engaged in rec- 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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By Cuar.tes C. Wison, M. D. i 

Director of Health, Evansville Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana an 

pu 

HE trend of this discussion of School Health gienic Environment, (2) Medical Service, (3) Nursing . 

Education will depend upon the interpretation Service, (4) Physical Education, (5) Health Instry. ‘a 

which is given to the words “School Health Edu- tion, (6) Special Classes, (7) Mental Hygiene, ang he 

cation.” These words might be interpreted to refer only (8) Hygienic Arrangement of the School Program, ‘~ 

to the health lessons which are taught by teachers and at ae ; th 

in such a case it would be necessary to confine my re- Provisions of a Hygienic Environment a 

marks to a discussion of material content for health les- P 

sons in the different school grades, the manner of pre- Begs first sige yur yong “* do and should do is “ 

sentation of this material, the measurement of the re- reg gon re : aes Ma — h: 

sults of such instruction, and the preparation of teach- a “ os © aoe. “4 ee os et 

ers for this work. However, I am going to give a very eh " ee oa ‘i ani age — = the schoo th 

broad definition of “Health Education” and my ideas Me re h Nba lee a ae coe ee a 
will be formulated on the basis of this liberal definition, "© 24S made the first step toward the health educz 


tion of the child. The attitude of the teacher toward the 
child is of supreme importance to the child’s mental 
health, The nagging, scolding, critical teacher may 
seriously damage the mental health of the child, while 
the cheerful, understanding, encouraging type of teacher 
is laying a foundation for increased mental health. 
Healthy teachers with a knowledge of children, how they 
grow and how they behave and with a friendly, cheerful, 
sympathetic interest in children are important factors 
in the environment of the child. 

Other factors in the environment of the child which 
are important from the health point of view are the 
provisions of sanitary drinking fountains, the supply of 
adequate toilet facilities, proper ventilation and heating, 
a building that is kept clean and neat, seats and desks | 
adjustable to the size of individual pupils, adequate 
washing facilities with an adequate supply of soap and 
paper towels, proper lighting, and adequate playground 
space with proper equipment and supervision. 

I will not go into detail in regard to school sanita- 
tion, but I do want to mention its great educational 
value. Teachers may give lessons on cleanliness. but 
a clean, attractive wash room which always has a con- 
venient supply of paper towels and of liquid soap will 
have.a greater value in the health education of children, 
in regard to cleanliness, than many classroom lessons. 
Likewise, the building which is clean and neat teaches 
children ideals in regard to cleanliness. A hygienic en- 
vironment is essential for the protection of the pupil’s 
health and is also a factor in the child’s education, 


“Health Education” is the sum total of all of the ex- 
periences of the child which exert a favorable influence 
on the child’s health, physical or mental, present or fu- 
ture, or on his attitudes toward or his knowledge of per- 
sonal and community health, 

With this definition it is evident that the health edu- 
cation of children is a cooperative proposition and that 
the school does not have full responsibility for this im- 
portant work. The school must work with the parents 
for health education, and vice versa, the parents must 
work with the school. Most parents are anxious to have 
healthy, well-developed children. These parents must 
feel that the school health education program is helpful 
to them in their own efforts. Other parents are indiffer- 
ent to the health of their children, and the school should 
try to convince these parents of the importance of 
health. Parent education is as much needed in these 
cases as is child education. To further cooperation be- 
tween school and parents in health education I believe 
that every school system should encourage its Parent- 
Teacher Association to form a Health Committee. Such 
a committee can be of inestimable value by suggesting 
to the schools ways in which they may help parents and 
in getting parents to help the school in health measures 
which the school initiates. 

If health is an objective of education, what can the 
schools do to attain this objective? In other words, what 
situations can be planned for the child which will re- 
sult in experiences which exert a favorable influence 
on the child’s heaith, physical or mental, present or fu- 
ture, or on his attitudes toward or his knowledge of per- 
sonal and community health? 

No attempt will be made to mention everything Ppa sang se important part of school health edu- 
which the school can do for child health, but some of cation is the provision of medical service. Medical 
the more important parts of the school health program service should include the health examination of chil- 
will be mentioned and a few remarks made concerning dren, the control and prevention of communicable dis- 
each. To facilitate the organization of ideas on this eases, and the maintenance of various types of clinics 
subject I will discuss school health education under the for the medical and surgical care of indigent pupils. 
following subdivisions: (1) The Prevision of a Hy- Health Examinations. The method of conducting 
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school health examinations has undergone drastic 
changes. Instead of a rapid inspection of the child, 
without any comment to the child or parent, we now 
hold as ideal the examination which is made leisurely 
and which is marked by an exchange of ideas between 
the parent and the physician. These slow, unhurried ex- 
aminations are examinations which are made with the 
purpose of acquainting the parent, or in the case of 
older children acquainting the child, with the child’s 
health assets and health liabilities. The physician gets 
information from the parent in regard to the child’s 
health habits. He gives advice about physical defects 
which exist and explains how these defects may affect 
the future health of the child. He 
may be called upon for advice in 
regard to behavior problems, such 
as the child with improper eating 
habits, the child suffering from 
enuresis, the sullen, shy child or 
the bullying type of child. The 
aim of the physician in making 
these examinations is to educate 
the parent and the child in regard 
to the child’s health needs, to help 
create ideals in regard to child 
health, and to develop an attitude 
which will result in every child 
reaching the highest possible 
health standard. 

How often should these exam- 
inations be made? Dr. Charles 
H. Keene of the University of 
Buffalo writes in his recent book, 
The Physical Welfare of the 
School Child, “It is desirable that 
pupils be examined each year in 
the lower three grades. Pupils 
should receive at least two addi- 
tional examinations while in 
grades four to nine. An exam- 
ination each year of school life is the aim in many com- 
munities.” At the present time the frequency of health 
examinations in different cities varies with the amount 
of money available for this work. Despite these finan- 
cial limitations the ideal of an examination of each child 
each year of school life should always be kept in mind. 

The value of the health examination is greatly in- 
creased with proper follow-up work. If the physician 
recommends the care of some physica! defect or ad- 
vises particular attention to certain health habits, the 
teacher and nurse should do everything possible to see 
that his recommendations are carried out. The teacher’s 
part in this work is very important and she should be 
acquainted with the needs of her pupils and should take 
a leading part in getting the correction of physical de- 
fects and in getting parents’ cooperation in regulating 
the health habits of pupils, Ribbon awards, dental health 
campaigns, and similar projects are a great help in get- 
ting the correction of remedial defects and in stimulat- 
ing parental interest in child health. In such projects 
the most desirable standards are those which require 
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a child to attain the highest standard he is capable of 
but disregards non-remedial conditions. 

Communicable Disease Control. Besides health ex- 
aminations the medical service of the public schools 
must give attention to the prevention and control of 
communicable diseases, In regard to smallpox and diph- 
theria, parents and children must be educated in regard 
to the value of preventive measures and should be 
urged to obtain preventive treatments from their family 
physician or from clinic facilities when treatment can- 
not be paid for. For these and other contagious disease 
provision must be made for the immediate exclusion of 
children showing any signs or symptoms of sickness 
and definite regulations should be 
formulated concerning the re-ad- 
mittance of children at the termi- 
nation of sickness. Such children 
should not be re-admitted until 
it is certain that there is no dan- 
ger of spreading the disease to 
others. 

Clinic Facilities for Indigent 
Children. No school health pro- 
gram can attain its objective— 
healthy children—unless clinic fa- 
cilities are available to take care 
of the correction of remediable 
defects which exist in children 
whose parents are financially un- 
able to pay for the needed medi- 
cal or dental services. Clinic serv- 
ice is especially needed to care 
for the treatment of vision and 
hearing defects and for dental re- 
pair and dental prophylaxis. Sur- 
gical clinics to care for tonsil and 
adenoid operations are essential 
to any effective school health 
program. How these clinics are 
conducted and by whom is a local 
question. In some cases the clinics will be conducted 
by the City Department of Health, in other cases 
by the Board of Education. In some cities certain 
clinics are conducted by hospitals. Regardless of what 
city department takes care of the administrative de- 
tails of the clinic, each community has the responsi- 
bility of providing such facilities and the effectiveness 
of the school health program is greatly increased when 
this responsibility is accepted. The administration of 
these clinics is best worked out with the cooperation 
of the Medical and Dental Societies, and care should 
be taken to see that those able to pay for their dental 
and medical service do not take advantage of the clinic 
facilities. 


Nursing Service 


Nursing service is everywhere recognized as a part 
of school health education. The nurse acts as a correla- 
tor of the activities of the school and the home and is 
of great value in interpreting the school health program 
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to the parents and in informing teachers about the home 
conditions of pupils. She does first aid work, but always 
with the desire of teaching others the principles of such 
work. Where teachers are untrained, the school nurse 
makes classroom inspections to observe signs of com- 
municable disease and to pick out children who need a 
complete examination by the physician. When the nurse 
makes such inspections she should do it with the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to the teacher how such inspec- 
tions should be made and what to observe so that the 
teacher will later be able to make her own classroom in- 
spections. The nurse is of proven value in encouraging 
parents to have physical defects corrected or treated. 


Physical Education 


Daily physical activity is a requisite for the normal 
physical growth and development of children. The 
properly arranged school program allots one period 
each day to physical education, It is encouraging to 
note that there is an increase in the use of outdoor facil- 
ities for this part of the school program. It is my opin- 
ion that this trend should continue until all of our phys- 
ical education activities are out-of-doors except on 
stormy days and days when the playground is muddy. 
Proper surfacing and drainage of playgrounds will de- 
crease the number of days when outdoor work is im- 
possible because of muddy grounds. Our gymnasiums 
should be considered as rainy day playgrounds. 

Unfortunately much of our physical education work 
has been conducted without due regard to the capabil- 
ities of the individual pupils. In the future we will find 
increased efforts to adopt our school program in this 
subject to the individual needs of pupils. When this is 
done the strong, large, robust, vigorous individual and 
the small, anemic, underweight child will not be given 
the same program and their achievement will not be 
marked by the same standards. 

As greater attention is paid to the individual needs 
of pupils the necessity of grading physical education 
activities will be evident. Children who are capable of 
doing sixth grade academic work are not all of equal 
ability in physical activity and it is just as unreasonable 
to give them the same physical education work as it 
would be to give all children of a certain height the 
same academic work regardless of their intelligence. 

With the realization of the need for physical educa- 
tion work in the school program has come the recog- 
nition of the great value of supervised playground ac- 
tivities during before-school, after-school, and after- 
supper hours. Many communities are using their school 
physical education teachers for this work and find the 
special training and abilities of teachers an asset in the 
development of this recreation program. 

Physical education is conducive to the health, growth 
and physical development of children, but it should also 
be recognized that there are social and moral lessons 
that can be taught through these activities. The defini- 
tion “physical education is that education which can be 
obtained through physical activities” denotes that the 
objectives of physical education are the same as the ob- 





jectives of all education. Teachers of physical Cducatig 
would do well to keep this definition in mind ang ia 
stantly ask themselves how the work they are do; 
helps children to progress toward the goal which we Set 
for them when we list the objectives of education, 


Health Instruction 


I will use the term “health instruction” to denote the 
classroom activities of pupils and teachers which ar 
conducted primarily for the purpose of inculcating 
health habits, developing health attitudes or gaining 
knowledge regarding personal or community health 
This work is a modification of old courses in physiology 
and hygiene and is marked by the emphasis which jg 
placed on health habits. Particularly in the primary 
grades the emphasis in health instruction is placed op 
habit formation. With efforts to promote habit forma. 
tion is associated an effort to develop in children those 
attitudes which will make them want to be healthy, want 
to practice the health habits which they are taught, and 
want to have physical defects corrected. In the older 
grades the reasons for the practice of health habits are 
explained according to the child’s ability to comprehend 
—that is, health knowledge is gained. 

The requisites for a successful health instruction 
program are: (1) A course of study which is flexible 
enough to allow the skillful teacher to modify certain 
parts of the program to suit the needs of her pupils and 
detailed enough to help the inexperienced teacher of 
health. (2) A conscientious effort on the part of each 
teacher to measure the results of her work in terms of 
improved health of children and in terms of health 
practices. (3) Teachers who are prepared to. teach 
health. If not prepared for this work before being em- 
ployed, a teacher should get this training afterward. 

Attempts have been made in some cases to depart- 
mentalize health instruction. This, I believe, is not con- 
ducive to the best type of health work. A teacher who 
is going to give health instruction should be well ac- 
quainted with the health condition and health practices 
of her pupils. If a teacher has more than 30 or 40 pupils, 
she cannot keep informed regarding her children and 
her health instruction will lack the desirable relationship 
to the needs of her pupils. Every teacher should be a 
teacher of health; this instruction should not be de- 
partmentalized. 

All health instruction cannot be given in regularly 
scheduled periods. Throughout the whole school session 
the teacher should be alert to take advantage of situa- 
tions which occur and which can be made the basis for 
a health lesson. Correlations must be made with a num- 
ber of other subjects, and the practices of children 
which have a bearing on health should be observed con- 
tinually. Keeping the mouth and nose covered with a 
clean handkerchief when coughing or sneezing, keep- 
ing the fingers away from the nose and mouth, washing 
the hands after going to the toilet, etc., are things which 
cannot be taught at a certain time and then forgotten 
for the rest of the day. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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dress used in sports wear and for the gymnasium, 

and in a few words will cover a long period of time. 
It is not, however, intended to be in any sense a history 
of physical education for women. And yet, in delving 
into the past, searching through ancient records of 
schools and colleges, trying to bring out the old that is 
past, to compare with the new and the present, it deals, 
nevertheless, with the historical, Neither does the au- 
thor claim entire accuracy in all his statements, but the 
periods mentioned are approximately correct as to his- 
torical accuracy and consecutive order in which the 
events occur. 

The first woman in the world, in her physical exer- 
cises, according to the most authentic reports available, 
wore the minimum of clothes. She was not, however, 
so it seems, altogether satisfied with the style, and 
eventually made changes in her attire most fitting and 
proper. 

During the next 5,000 years, if there is anything in 
history related to the subject of physical education for 
women, or even the clothes she wore upon such occa- 
sions, it will fall upon the shoulders of one more patient 
than the writer to search for it and bring it into the light 
of the present day. 

In about the fourth century, however, before the 
Christian Era, in Greece, we find something very in- 
teresting upon our subject. The ancient Greek was not 


ie THIS article, I endeavor to deal with women’s 
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only required by the State to instruct his son in gym- 
nastics of all kinds, but to give him up entirely to the 
State at the age of seven years, to be educated in run- 
ning, jumping, boxing, wrestling, the throwing of the 
javelin, and in all exercises which would develop a 
soldier. 

About the girls and women there is very little said, 
except in Sparta, where we first learn of physical edu- 
cation for women. There, it is asserted, under the Spar- 
tan Agoge women took up physical exercises by them- 
selves under the direction of the State, with the same 
object as in the case of the men—the production of 

superb soldiers. These girls, it is said, wore 

only a short skirt slit on both sides to the hips, 

all or sometimes a cincture—or sometimes, it is 

also said, nothing at all. The historian reports 

that these girls were not ashamed of their won- 
derfully developed bodies and shapely limbs. 

Soon the glory of 
Greece was swallowed 
up. The power of 
Rome rose and fell. 
Religion at its worst 
came into power, and 
it was not until well 
past the Middle Ages 
that men and women 
came gradually into 
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ma that the body 
was not to be de- 
veloped but was 
to be abused, 
maltreated, even tortured, or 
at least held in contempt; 
while the soul only was ele- 
vated to the level of superior 
importance. Under the lead- 
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ership of this kind of thought, physical education had 
very little chance for man or woman or child. 

In following our subject, we must now make another 
tremendous historical jump from the time mentioned 
before the Christian Era, to this country, in the fifties, 
when we added to our vocabulary the word “Bloomer”, 

, adopted when Miss Amelia Jenks 
Bloomer of New York startled 
the world with her Camilia out- 
fit in 1851. As a street outfit, 
this was a complete failure. It 
consisted of a dress to the knees, 
below which were trousers cut 
full and gathered at the ankles. 
Audiences ridiculed and the press 
jeered. It was our start, however, 
from the conventional full skirt. 

In about 1862 at Mt. Holyoke, 
we read in the Ameri- 
can Physical Educa- 
tion Review of March, 
1909, page 144, as fol- 
lows: 

“The  Calisthenics 
were taught in a room 
in the second story, 
not yet used for reci- 
tation, etc. The time 

Suit Recommended was no less than 20 

by Dr. Dio Lewis minutes nor more than 

30. No change was 
made in the dress, and no suggestion was 
made concerning the removal of ‘stays’.”’ But 
in the year 1867, five years later, describing 
the Lexington School for Girls, we read: 

“The girls went to bed at 8:30 every eve- 
ning, rose early in the morning, and went for 
a walk, which walk was repeated during the 
day. They exercised twice a day. They took 
off their corsets.” (History of Physical Edu- 
cation, by Leonard & McKenzie.) 

Here, then, occurred perhaps the first and 
most abrupt and revolutionary change in the 
apparel for girls in the gym, which was the forerunner 
of all the changes that were to follow. 

The earliest actual attempt on record of preparing 
teachers of physical education and a suggestion of the 
type of clothing they should wear was made by Dr. Dio 
Lewis in 1861, at his Normal Institute of Physical Ed- 
ucation in Boston, from which institute the first year 
seven men and seven women graduated. It was not 
stated whether this outfit ever actually appeared on the 
gym floor at the Ncrmal Institute, but in the American 
Physical Education Review for March, 1909, it states 
that this costume was introduced into actual use at Mt. 
Holyoke in 1863, under the leadership of Mary Lyon, 
and a very few years later another one of our oldest 
colleges for women adopted a gym suit, modified from 
that designed by Dr. Lewis. I refer to Vassar College 
where in 1866, a costume was used similar to the one 
here reproduced from a picture found in “Vassar Col- 
lege and Its Founder,” by B. J. Lossing, 1867, 








Suit adopted at 
Vassar in 1866 


I learn also that the University of Illinois starteg its 
first gym class in 1875, and permanently establisheq the 
department in 1879. I find also a letter from Dr, Hanna 
of Oberlin College, dated 1884, which states, “I wore at 
the time I started to work, a blouse with very ful 
bloomers. Mrs. Johnston (Dean) would not allow the 
students to go without a skirt, and the result was, 
scanty skirt and scanty bloomers, a suit that was any. 
thing but becoming. We had a woman make these suits 
at the gymnasium.” We also learn that later a wooley 
blouse and woolen bloomers were used there, and stil} 
later a one piece black suit, which we herewith repro- 
duce. I quote Miss Mary Channing Coleman of the 
North Carolina College for Women as follows: “Pleat. 
ed bloomers of tremendous width and excessive length 
were used for Physical Education classes from the time 
the department was started, about 1895. In those days 
we were so genteel that those bloomers were modestly 
referred to as ‘divided skirts.’ Our first cir. 
cular bloomer was adopted about 1925.” 

So far as I am able to learn, the first high 
school in Illinois to adopt pleated bloomers 
and to appear in them in public was Lake 
View High, Chicago, at a field day program 
arranged by Dr. Groener of that school, in 
1900, which was a very early date indeed for 
the bloomer to appear in public. 

Time and space will not permit me to make 
mention in detail of the changes made in gym- 
nasium costume for women in the various 
colleges and schools of the country, nor the 
consecutive order in which they came into 
line. For purposes 
of illustration, I 
have mentioned 
only a few colleges 
before 1900. There 
were others, but the 
idea as yet had 
spread very little. It 
would be truthful ‘ 
to state there were 
not many girls 
wearing gymnasium bloom- 
ers prior to the year 1900, 
nor many colleges that had 
adopted them. I can also state 
that: owing to the insistent 
demand from all sources, the 
bloomer and middy was in 
universal use in the gym by 
1910. It took sixty years to 
bring about the change, but 
gradually and surely the 
change was made from the 
ridiculous and absurd to the 
practical. 

There were other influences also outside of the col- 
leges and schools which gradually began to work up 
public sentiment toward the use of practical and sensi- 
ble clothing for women, and one of the chief of these 
influences was the bicycle. “There is no doubt what- 
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ever,” says The Turn of the Century, “but that the 
bicycle had a tremendous influence on the subject of 
women’s clothing, not only for the gym but for street 
wear. The judgment of the authorities on this subject, 
who have been consulted by the writer, agrees with 
common recollections that the bicycle started the revo- 
lution.” ; , 

An amusing incident occurred during this period. A 
certain young man was employed in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, in 1897, and was called in the course of business 
on several occasions to Salem, a nearby city. His young 
wife accompanied him, and they rode their bicycles. 
During the evening on one occasion, it began to rain, 
and as the last car had gone and they did not care to 
ride home on their bicycles in the rain, they went to a 
hotel to put up for the night. When the room clerk saw 
the woman in her riding skirt way up to her ankles, he 
decided that his rooms were full, and so advised the 
couple. They were compelled to put up for 
the night in a third rate hotel of doubtful 
reputation. To those even moderately in- 
clined toward the conventional, a girl in her 
bicycle skirt looked, and therefore must have 
been, tough, 

Women began timorously to ride and 
gradually, daringly, a few women began to 
appear with shorter and shorter skirts, 
weighed down with lead sewed in the bot- 
tom of the hem. 

The short skirt, and later the divided skirt 
made for the bicycle, was the beginning of 
a decided change. The movement for prac- 
tical clothing was started and well on its way 
in the early years of 
this century. The sub- 
ject of women’s cloth- 
ing was thought of 
and debated. On 
March 30, 1906, a pa- 
per was read to the 
Public School Physi- 
cal Training Society 
in New York City by 
Katherine D. Blake, 
which I quote: “In the list of 
questions sent out for discussion 
by the Society I have looked in 
vain for two which seem to be 
vital, yet I could not find them. 
One relates to girls only, and as 
your session as devoting them- 
selves to the study of athletic 
problems applies to women and 
girls, I will put it first. Should 
girls be permitted to exercise in 
clothing that is unhygienic and 
prohibitive to free movement?” 
She goes on to say that authoritative action should be 
taken, forbidding exercise under such conditions. 

At about this time also lawn tennis began to be 
played, and for the women to play this game, wearing 
long skirts, was impossible. Therefore skirts were mod- 
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ified, and sports for women began to be introduced. into 
the colleges, and the more daring, especially in basket 
ball, began to appear in bloomers. “These garments,” 
says The Turn of the Century, “were ridiculed in the 
press and denounced in the pulpit, and suffered once 
more the same reviling as had the bloomer of 1851.” 
(See the cut of this period). 
These bloomers were very full 
and exceedingly long. They used 
to be called “a four yard bloom- 
er,’ and salesmen, in selling or 
demonstrating, used to “point 
with pride” at the excessive full- 
ness of the product of his house. 
In the course of time the ungain- 
liness and ugliness of these ex- 
tremely full bloomers became ap- 
parent, and gradually more and 
more they appeared 
lessened in width and 
shorter in length, 

The evolution of 
women’s gymnasium 
clothing, however, did 
not stop with bloom- 
ers. By 1923 there 
came a murmur of 
discontent from the 
physical director, 
which grew in a very 
few years into a de- 
mand for something still more practical and 
sensible. Something else was wanted other 
than a bloomer with pleats. The knicker was 
being worn some by women, in playing golf 
and in hiking. Of course, a knicker with a 
strap below the knee would not do for the 
gym. The change was very simple (after- 
ward). The knicker was cut off and an 
elastic was run in the hem, making a gymna- 
sium knicker practical in every way. (So far 
as I know, the first University to adopt this 
new knicker was Wisconsin. ) 

Something now had to be done about the 
upper garment. The middy, suitable for girls, had been 
worn for several years. (I should say it began to ap- 
pear in a large way on the gym floor in about 1910.) 
The middy and the less full bloomer, or knicker, made 
a very good outfit for high school girls and for colleges 
where the facilities for change were very meagre. As 
a practical garment for the gym, however, the middy 
blouse was never really suitable. 

The middy wag invariably worn outside. Now ap- 
peared a garment made of bleached nainsook, or long 
cloth, with “sport” or other style collar, and with teddy 
bottom. This garment worn inside the bloomer, made 
a very good practical garment for the gym. If worn 
correctly, as intended, pulled up and blousing at the 
waist, it was a great improvement over the middy. It 
also served as both outer and undergarment. There 
came to be such a demand for both of these garments 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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The Changing Emphases in Physical 


P RB Frorence D. Atpen, Director of the Department of 
ucation *K Y Physical Education for Women, University of Oregon 


to put all first year students, regardless of previous 

training, of individual differences, or of personal 
interests into “Required Freshman Physical Educa- 
tion.” If during the first year of work the student had 
been on the floor the specified number of hours, she 
was passed into required “Sophomore Physical Edu- 
cation.” In those days were students all just alike? Did 
they all need just the same development? Did they 
progress evenly from day to day and from year to 
year? Those long lines doing invented exercises on 
command in perfect form satisfied our sense of sym- 
metry and perfection, but did the work satisfy anything 
in the student? What a mechanism we had to set up 
against cutting, and what a variety of sick excuses were 
poured in upon us! In September of Junior year in a 
grand rummage sale each girl joyfully flung her volu- 
minous suit to an entering Freshman with a jubilant 
“No more gym work for me!” Did we think we were 
educational—or didn’t we think? Against the dark 
background of those times let us look at some of the 
encouraging new emphases that Physical Education is 
making in accord with sound educational principles. 


G so pst as a decade ago it was the general practice 


Grouping on the Basis of Needs 


NE of our most constructive new emphases is in 

the use of tests and measurements. It is interest- 
ing to remember that with our anthropometric tests we 
physical educators were among the first in this field. 
But we did not always know what to do with the data 
that we had acquired, or realize the significance of what 
we had found, and so the general educator soon out- 
stripped us. But now we are coming to the fore once 
more with some very scientific pieces of research. Wil- 
liams* offers a valuable discussion of the problem and 
needs; Bovard and Cozens’ give the history of tests, 
and an excellent analysis of the types—anthropometric, 
cardiovascular, physical efficiency, etc.—with an eval- 
uation of each type. Brace* and Rogers’ and Cozens’ 
have published perhaps the best individual pieces of re- 
search. 

If by means of tests we can find out the special needs 
of our students, we can build our programs to meet 
these needs, can place the students in homogeneous 
groups so that interest is high and ledrning economical, 
and can care for all grades of ability. Over a period of 
several years we have been experimenting here at the 
University along this line. Our present method is far 
from satisfactory, but will perhaps prove interesting as 
an example of an effort in this direction. 

Before registration the entering students are given a 
medical examination on the basis of which prescription 


1 See bibliography at end of article. 


is made into two groups—corrective and general. Ajj 
those in the general classification are given a shor 
activity test. This consists of six events — climbing 
jumping, running, arm -shoulder-eye coordination, 
strength of abdominal muscles, and strength of show. 
der and arm. We have found through testing about 
800 students that the reliability and validity are good 
and that the test has a fairly high correlation with abjl- 
ity in the actual activities offered in our program. It 
would seem, therefore, to give a fair method of group. 
ing girls according to their ability to handle themselves 
as well-coordinated units and in relation to their en- 
vironment—movable and stationary—and can perhaps 
be called a measure of agility or motor ability. On the 
basis of this the students are grouped into (1) honor, 
(2) average, (3) novice. 


Caring for all Grades"of Ability 


UPERIOR Student: The needs of the honor or su- 

perior girl are met in various ways. In sports she 
may be allowed to take the intramural activities for 
credit, or in swimming she goes into Red Cross Life 
Saving and Examiner work, or into diving or special 
classes in which she works individually, going under 
leadership as fast and as far as her ability will carry 
her. In tennis she may enter a tournament or play 
with the skilled men players, or with townspeople who 
can challenge her ability. In dancing she takes up orig- 
inal and creative work. 

The Average: The average girl is given a very free 
choice of a wide range of activities. Just how this is 
guided toward desirable objectives is described under 
the paragraph—“Carry-over Values.” 

The Novice: The novice is, of course, the problem. 
These girls are obviously lacking in the coordinations 
and fundamental skills necessary for participation in 
highly organized activities, yet they are in this group 
because they have not had, all through their childhood, 
a full physical education program—do not know how 
to let go, to play. Obviously, grinding drill on funda- 
mentals is not indicated but rather a program full of 
satisfactions and the recreative element which will at 
the same time build up these basic lacks. We are ex- 
perimenting with a program which we call, for lack of 
a better name, “Moderate Sports.” An effort is made 
to put into this program activities which have elements 
like those in the more highly organized activities and 
yet are simple enough to fit abilities of less skilled girls. 

Restricted Work: A very marked change seems to 
have taken place in the methods of approaching the 


problem of the girl who needs some form of restricted 


work. The student who has a defect that will yield only 





to persistent continuous individual “treatment” is a 
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patient or a clinic case and therefore should be in the 
hands of a doctor or a physiotherapist for correction. 
If possible, participation in a normal educational pro- 
gram should be arranged while the definite treatment 
work is going on, so that she may not lose the socializ- 
ing and developmental values. 

The work for those who have temporary, remediable 
defects has now-a-days, much more than formerly, the 
group element and the play spirit. Valuable corrective 
games have been devised which bring about the needed 
correction and are made effective by the force of in- 
terest. 

The student who is strong enough for general work 
but who because of some permanent handicap such as 
lameness, deafness, or blindness, does not fit in, needs a 
wholesome recreative program. An interesting class of 
natural dancing for the blind is being tried here with 
splendid results. It gives to these inevitably circum- 
scribed and inhibited girls a spontaneous freedom of 
action, a joyous means of self-expression and a most 
wholesome emotional outlet. 


Homogeneous Grouping Within the Activity 


FTER the average and honor students have chosen 

their activity, we try further to consider differences 
in skill level and rate of learning. For each activity, ob- 
jective tests based upon the elements of the activity 
have been worked out. Wherever administratively pos- 
sible, these are used at the start to divide the students 
into beginning, intermediate, and advanced groups. 
Swimming, dancing and tennis lend themselves particu- 
larly well to this, as the enrollment is always so large 
that it is possible to offer classes to fit all grades of 
ability. Thus by means of preliminary classification 
tests the girls are grouped on a basis of general need; 
then after they have elected an activity offered for their 
classification, they are grouped within that activity on a 
basis of skill. It would seem that this ought to give 
each one the type of training that she needs, to make 
possible enjoyable working with her peers, and secure 
the most rapid learning. 


Scientific Progression and Marking of Progress 


— long we have assumed that if a student is pres- 
ent in our classes she is learning; or if this is too 
obviously not true, we have consoled ourselves with the 
thought that she is getting “exercise.” So if she was 
faithful in attendance, had a good “attitude” and was 
“trying,” she received a high grade. The tendency now 
is to grade, not on mere bodily presence, but on per- 
formance—skills acquired, control attained. 

The objective tests made up of the elements of the 
activities are a useful means of doing this. If they are 
progressively more difficult they may be used first, as 
mentioned before, to classify the girls, then to mark 
progress and to define the goal, and finally to grade on 
the basis of improvement over the initial score. Writ- 
ten information tests covering rules, strategy, forma- 
tions, and plays may also be used to determine the ex- 
tent to which the student is gaining a mental grasp of 
the work. 
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Establishing of Wide Interests—Carry-Over 
Values 


NE of our avowed aims is to establish lasting 
habits and tastes in recreative activities that will 
withstand the economic and social demands of after 
school life. If this is to be accomplished we must have 
interest. Hence, the tendency toward “natural” activ- 
ities and towards freer election. The student should 
develop enough skill to receive the satisfaction of ac- 
complishment, the thrill of pitting herself successfully 
against others. She should also have a wide enough 
repertoire of interests so that under the limiting oppor- 
tunities of the work-a-day world she may be sure to find 
something in which she has already acquired an in- 
terest. She should also have established fundamental 
bodily control so that new activities may be easily 
learned. 
To meet these points we are using this plan: we offer 
a very wide range of activities—eighteen in the course 
of the year—adapted to meet almost every interest. The 
average or honor student may choose any of these pro- 
vided that in the six terms she takes at least two terms 
of one and is able to pass the second term test, and takes 
at least three different activities. This should build up 
a fairly high grade of skill in one and moderate skill and 
an interest in several. Of these three, one must be a 
rhythmic activity, one an individual sport, and one a 
team sport. This gives her a rich recreative program 
and all round development while she is in college, and 
is an attempt to establish basic bodily controls upon 
which new skills may be built. 


Better Teaching Methods 


_* physical education instructors feel that they 
are offering primarily a recreation program and 
fear that the application of sound teaching principles 
will kill the joy in the activity. Many, however, have 
found that the satisfaction in accomplishment, and the 
joy of achievement and of the ever-increasing mastery 
of the body more than offset any tedium that may ac- 
company drill on technique. If the familiar device of 
waiting for the “felt need” is used, there need be no 
tedium. The method applied to a game would be to 
start the class with the minimum of fundamentals, 
building up the game and playing it as a whole as soon 
as possible. When through skillful suggestions the 
class sees, by its faulty playing, the need of further 
drill, it is given. Then more playing and more technique 
until the requisite individual skills and team work are 
developed. 

“Griffith in his ‘Psychology of Coaching” and his 
‘Psychology of Athletics” has done some excellent ex- 
perimentation in economical learning, in rapid skill de- 
velopment, in the relation of practice periods to rest 
periods, in the whole and part method in motor skills, 
and in many other phases of improved teaching tech- 
nique.” 

If we are to justify our claim of being educational, 


if we are to acquire and maintain a vital place in the edu- 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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i the September issue of the Jour- 
Group and NAL, Dr. Esther Richards in her 
Individual article, “Mental Hygiene Aspects of 


Play Physical Education,” made some points 

that physical educators may well heed. 
In the present day enthusiasm for recreational activities 
of the individual type, that will carry over as hobbies 
into adult life, there is every likelihood that the values 
of group play and of team games will be overlooked or 
slighted. While it is true that team games once monop- 
olized the attention of the physical education teacher, 
it is now just as true that there is danger of an over- 
emphasis in the other direction. Therefore, a caution 
such as Dr. Richards has contributed is very timely. 
Such statements as the following are bound to make 
our profession hesitate when it comes to building a cur- 
riculum of play and to insure that both the team and 
individual types of activity shall get their proper atten- 
tion. 


“Play, and especially group play, is one of the great balanc- 
ing factors of the personality.” 


“Our success or failure depends largely upon our ability not 
only to get along with other people but our ability to enjoy 
group contacts.” 


“In group games, the child is relieved of self consciousness ; 
she is one of a team with common goals of achievement and 
can express herself without handicap from native inhibitions.” 


“There is no reason why honest competitive struggle on the 
playground is any more demoralizing or conducive to the de- 


velopment of pugnacious tendencies in youth than is competitive. 


struggle for Phi Beta Kappa or senior honors or parts in dra- 
matics.” 

There is no gainsaying the fact that each type of 
activity (group and individual) has values that are 
necessary to the growth of a well rounded personality : 
the one in developing traits that make for success in a 
life in which cooperation and competition will be fact- 
ors; and the other in developing individual interests and 
lifelong resources in the way of healthful recreation. 
Neither can it be denied that each child presents his 
own personal problem and may need to be guided into 
certain activities which will lead to harmonious de- 


velopment. Individual differences must be considered. 
In short, the whole matter largely resolves itself into 


proper emphasis and direction by the teacher who has 
the program in charge. 


AN event of significance to the 


The health and physical education 
White House profession is the final meeting in No. 
Conference 


vember of the White House Confer. 
ence on Child Health and Protection, 
For over a year, since President Hoover called the first 
meeting, the four sections of this conference have been 
compiling a vast amount of information which will be 
presented at the coming session. 

The four sections, divided into committees and sub- 
committees, began with an original group of seven hun- 
dred experts in the fields of Medical Service and its 
Relation to Children; Public Health Service and Ad- 
ministration ; Education and Training; and the Handi- 
capped Child. As the work progressed, however, new 
and unforeseen investigations were necessitated until 
eventually the services of eleven hundred trained work- 
ers were needed to secure the information that was 
necessary. The Conference is not devoting itself ex- 
clusively to the “integration of existing information” 
but is also carrying out “several interesting pieces of 
original investigation.” 

Records of 100,000 children from both urban and 
rural districts will be utilized in one of the studies 
which deals with medical service for the pre-school 
years. From this data it is hoped to discover the reasons 
why so many children reach school with physical han- 
dicaps which earlier, under proper treatment, might 
have been prevented or corrected. 

At the same time, another study will cover the special 
care to be given physically and mentally handicapped 
children so as to offset their deficiencies and to better 
adjust them to their environment. 

The problems of the city child--not only those con- 
cerned with fresh air, sunshine, and play in congested 
areas, but also those of family life and discipline in 
general—will receive special attention. The influence 
which the parent has over the child’s future conduct 
will be stressed as will also the need for better parent 
and school cooperation in behavior problems. 

Sight-saving classes, regular medical inspections, 
safety instruction, and psychiatric ‘examinations are a 
few of the many other problems of importance to the 
welfare of children that will be summarized at this huge 
gathering. 

The significance of this Conference is aptly summed 
up by Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., Secretary of the In- 
terior and Chairman of the Conference, as follows: 

“Viewed as an isolated fact the cost of a constructive 
program in medical service, education or recreation 
seems staggering when we add up the bill, state by state, 
and organization by organization, but in comparison 
with a national bill for sickness, or delinquency, or 
crime, it dwindles. If the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection does no more than teach 
us to compare these values it will have made a great 
contribution to our national welfare.” 
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A Four Vear Program for High Schools 


Physical Education in High Schools when applied for Credit presents 
Many Problems 


By Louis Kutcrnsk1 


State Supervisor of Physical Education, Illinois 


HERE are many problems and factors to be con- 
T siserea in the organization of an effective four 

year high school physical education program, but 
I shall merely attempt to briefly outline such a pro- 
gram. I shall make no attempt to mention all the ac- 
tivities for such a list which may include all types and 
forms that will fit in best with local conditions. 

There is a trend which has already taken hold of 
several States and by all indications is gradually absorb- 
ing some of the remaining States. This is the granting 
of credit for physical education toward high school 
graduation. As a natural sequence to this trend, colleges 
and universities are beginning to grant entrance credit 
for high school physical education. Six states have al- 
ready adopted this practice. 

In meeting this trend, perhaps the most difficult 
problem confronting high school principals and physical 
directors is the organization of a suitable program of 
physical education for high school graduation and uni- 
versity entrance credit. Therefore, the proposed pro- 
gram is based upon the activities commonly practiced 
and offered by the universities and colleges in their re- 
quired physical education and teachers’ training courses. 
It is also based upon the theory that variety of activities 
promotes co-ordinations. The common practice of grant- 
ing two periods a week for physical education and the 
problem of providing time for the junior and senior 
years have been considered in promoting a suitable 
program. 


The Program 


I. Class Activities. The regular class activities 
should include a list for both boys and girls and the 
class period should be utilized for intensive activity. 
The class work will be more or less formal, which will 
aid routine, economize time, and provide maximum ac- 
tivity. Lesson plans should be arranged with some 
thought to progression and may be based upon the fol- 
lowing divisions, including other activities than those 
mentioned under these four divisions. 


A. Tactics. Time 1/6 of the actual time (30 minutes of 
exercise of the average 45 minute class) or five minutes. 
1. Fundamental Marching with common and fancy com- 
binations. 
2. Fundamental dancing steps. 
3. Figure marching. 
B. Free Exercises (Calisthenics.) Time 1/6 of the period. 
Five minutes. 
1. Hand apparatus such as reeds, hoops, clubs, dumb- 
bells, wands, skipping ropes. 
2. Elements of track and field, swimming, boxing, 
wrestling, basketball, etc., as exercise. 


3. Set drills for each month consisting of four or five 
well chosen exercises. 
C. General Activities. Time 3/6 of the period, fifteen 
minutes. 
Apparatus. 
Stunts and contests. 
Tumbling. 
Boxing and wrestling. 
Swimming. 
Rhythmic activities. 
Giant volleyball (24”). 
Track and field events and individual athletic events. 
Participation in social mixers. 
. Indoor and outdoor soccer. 
D. Gymnasium games of low organization. Time 1/6 of the 
period, five minutes. 
1. Circle games. 
2. Relays. 
3. Contests and group games. 


II. After-School Activities for Both Boys and Girls. 


The after-school activities should be utilized for par- 
ticipation in competitive games and should include 
major and minor interscholastic sports; fall, winter and 
spring intramural events which may include related ac- 
tivities such as boy and girl Scouts, Four-H clubs, ath- 
letic associations, and hiking clubs. The activities under 
this division would be more or less formal. 


SYHRNAMELWNE 


— 


A. Major Interscholastic Sports as an after school act'vity 
for boys only. 

1. Fall—Football. 

2. Winter—Basketball. 

3. Spring—Track and field. 

B. Minor Interscholastic Sports as an after school activity 
for boys only. 

1. Fall—Cross country, soccer, tennis, golf, etc. 

2. Winter—Wrestling, swimming, gymnastics, volley- 
ball. 

3. Spring—Baseball, tennis, golf, horseshoes, archery. 

C. Intramural Sports as an after-school activity for both 
boys and girls. 

1. Fall—Including the minor sports and any additional 
activities desired, such as hiking, captain ball, pen- 
tathlon events. 

2. Winter—Including the minor sports and boxing and 
giant volleyball. 

3. Spring—Including the minor sports and playground 
ball, archery, horseshoes, hiking and badge tests 
events. 


III. Special Events. 


Special events should serve as a climax for the fall, 
winter and spring seasons and should involve large 
group participation. These events may be held on week- 
ends, holidays or evenings. 

A. Fall. Fall festivals, carnivals, pentathlons, costume par- 

ties. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Theory and Practice in Folk Dancing 





ee ae 


—— 


An outline of a course given at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, compiled and edited 
by Wilma D. Haynes, Director of Physical Education, Stephens College, cooperating with 
Elena Mygdal and Charlotte Anderson, former instructors in dancing at Stephens College 





HE usual course of Folk Dancing taught in our 
elementary and secondary schools generally fails 
to give a student an appreciation of the richness 


which is so much a part of the background and folk’ 


lore of a people. Folk dances are taught as so many 
steps without a thought of the race characteristics, 
customs, climate and geography as affecting the dance. 

The aim of this course is to give the students an ap- 
preciation of the growth of each particular dance. This 
can be done only by studying the temperament of the 
various folk through the study of geography, history, 
art, music and all the other enrichment material. 

Method. The dances of each country are studied 
along with the performance of the dances. Each student 
is assigned one country on which she is to write a 
short resumé. The papers are read aloud in class, while 
the rest of the class take notes, ask questions and study 
the illustrations which are brought to class from such 
magazines as the National Geographic and Asia. Rep- 
resentative dances of this country are then performed 
and studied. 

A term paper is required, wherein each student se- 
lects a country and discusses customs, history, climate 
and characteristics of the country. 

A note book is also required. It contains material dis- 
cussed in class, pictures of folk costumes and festivals, 
using the pictorial section of the Sunday Edition of 
the New York Times and other illustrated papers. Folk 
costume plates (see Bibliography) are added to the note 
book. Students meet three times a week for eighteen 
weeks. 


A. Detecting time and type of music. (The following pieces 
were played.) 


1. Blue Danube. 5. Minuet. 
2. March Militaire. 6. Gavotte. 
3. Fan Fare. 7. Mazurka. 
4. Fox Trot. 

Method: 


1. Sitting on the floor, listen to the music and tap the 
time with the hands and feet. 

2. Step the measures to the proper tempo. 

3. Time spent depends on class ability. 

Student Supplementary Reading : 

Hofer, Mari Rulf—Children’s Singing Games, Old and 
New. 

La Salle, Dorothy—Rhythm and Dances for Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Wilde & White — Physical Education—Iowa State 
Teachers College. 

H’Doubler, M.—The Dance and Its Place in Education. 

B. Define briefly: 


1. Dancing. 2. Folk Dancing. 


3. Rhythm. 8. Science. 

4. Art. 9. Religion. 

5. Culture of a people. 10. Recreation. 

6. Philosophy. iL. Play. 

7. Psychology. 12. Architecture. 
Method: 


1. Class recitation. 
Student Supplementary Reading: 


H’Doubler, Margaret—The Dance and Its Place in Ed. 
ucation. 
Ellis, Havelock—The Dance of Life. 
Gardner—Art Through the Ages. 
Hamlin—History of Architecture. 
Kakuzo, Okakura—Ideals of the East. 
Wells, H. G.—Outline of History. 
Hyde—Five Great Philosophies. 
Fairgrieve—Geography and World Power. 
What is meant by the following musical terms? 


1. Time. 5. Rubato. 
2. Tempo. 6. Forte. 
3. Piano. 7. Melody. 
4. Retard. 8. Bass. 
Method: 
1. Demonstration with tapping of feet and clapping of 
hands. 


2. Demonstration with the piano and with the tom tom. 
3. Readings. 
Student Supplementary Reading: 
Wilde & White—Physical Training—Iowa State Col- 
lege. 
Holmberg & Giard—Elementary Theory of Music. 


D. Bound Geographically. (North, South, East, and West) 


| 


1. Germany. 10. Burma. 
2. India. 11. France. 
3. Norway. 12. Rumania. 
4. Russia. 13. Sweden. 
5. England. 14. Russia. 
6. Poland. 15. Ireland. 
7. Czecho-Slovakia. 16. Hungary. 
8. China. 17. Spain. 
9. Java. 

Method: 
1. Draw maps. 2. Class recitation. 


Student Supplementary Reading: 
Chicago Daily News—Almanac. 
Fairgrieve—Geography and World Power. 
Rand McNally—Maps. 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

Locate briefly : 


1. Budapest. 9. Siam. 
2. Bucharest. 10. Avignon. 
3. Vienna. 11. Andalusia. 
4. Saxony. 12. Ukraine. 
5. Brittany. 13. Petrograd. 
6. Constantinople. 14. Edinburg. 
7. Hongkong. 15. Bavaria 
8. Oslo. 

Method: 


1. Draw maps. 2. Class recitation. 
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Student Supplementary Reading: 
Chicago Daily News—Almanac. 
Fairgrieve—Geography and World Power. 
Rand McNally—Maps. 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

Describe the following dance steps: 


1. Polka. 8. Seven. 

2. Jig. 9. Waltz. 

3. Mazurka. 10. Gavotte. 

4. Schottische. 11. Morris Step. 

5. Balance. 12. Minuet. 

6. Three. 13. Do Si Do. 

7. Five. 14. Grand Right and Left. 
Method: 


1. Teacher demonstration and lecture. 
2. Class participation. 
3. Individual participation. 
4. Note book. 
Student Supplementary Readings 
Hofer, Mari Rulf—Polite and Social Dances Preface. 
La Salle, Dorothy—Rhythm and Dances for Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
Frost, Helen—The Clog Dance Book. 
Knighton & Hillas. 
Sharp, Cecil—The English Country Dances. 
Wilde & White—Physical Training—Iowa State Bul- 
letin. 
Hinman, Mary Wood— 
Differentiate between : 
Ballet and Russian dancing. 
Social and jazz dancing. 
Tap, clog and soft shoe dancing. 
Natural or interpretative and exotic dancing. 
Character and folk dancing. 
. A waltz and a two step. 
Method: 
1. Demonstration and lecture (if teacher is prepared) 
2. Class recitation. 
Student Supplementary Reading: 
Frost, Helen—The Clog and Character Dance Book— 
(2nd book) 
Martin, John—Articles on the “Dance”’—Sunday N.Y. 
Times. 
Moses, Irene—Rhythm Action Plays and Games. 
Chalif, Louis—Textbook of Dancing, Book I. 
Identify : 


Perey = 


1. Pavlova. 8. Yvonne Georgi. 

2. Isadore Duncan. 9. Michio Ito. 

3. Ted Shawn. 10. Doris Humphrey. 

4. Harold Kreutzberg. 11. Mary Wigman. 

5. Ruth St. Denis. 12. Ronny Johansson. 

6. La Argentine. 13. Adolf Bolm. 

7. Martha Graham. 14. Ruth Page. 
Method: 

1. Lecture. 

2. Special notes. 

3. Personal information from teacher and individuals. 

4. Clippings and pictures from note book. 

5. Advertisements from the managers of the dancers 


and from dance programs. 
Student Supplementary Reading: 
Sunday Edition New York Times. 
Martin, John—Articles on the “Dance”’—Sunday N.Y. 
Times. 
Advertisements—Dance Recitals, N. Y., Chicago, K.C. 
and St. Louis papers. 
Identify : 
George V. 
Mussolini. 
H. R. H. Edward of Wales. 
Queen Marie. 
Victorio Emanuel III. 
Henry Ford. 


PGE Se ho 
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Method: 
1. Reading interests. 
2. Significance of these names with the present re- 
vival of past folk customs and dances. 
Example—Queen Marie of Rumania sponsoring a 
revival of Rumanian folk dances. 


Student Supplementary Reading: 


who 


Readers Guide for Henry Ford’s Work in Reviewing 
American Folk Dancing. 


Identify : 
Helen Frost. 6. Havelock Ellis. 
Cecil Sharp. 7. Margaret H’Doubler. 
Elizabeth Burchenal. 8. Marche Sisters. 
Mari Hofer. 9. Jacques Dalcroze. 
Gertrude Colby. 10. Caroline Crawford. 
Method: 11. Louis Chalif. 
1. Readings. 


2. Class recitation. 

3. Clippings, pictures from note books. 
Student Supplementary Reading: 

Books written by these dancers. 


K. Approach for the study of typical folk dancing of the vari- 


ous countries: 

1. Culture of the nation. 

Geography of the country. 

Economic life pattern of the people. 

Political life pattern. 

. Scientific life pattern. 

Artistic life pattern. 

Religious life pattern. 

. Ebb and flow of their civilization. 
(Special emphasis on music, costumes, and out- 
standing folk characteristics.) 

Method: 

1. Readings for each country. 

2. Term paper on a country. 

Student Supplementary Reading: 

Burton—The Religion of the World. 

H’Doubler, Margaret—The Dance and Its Place in 
Education. 

Ellis, Havelock—The Dance of Life. 

Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

Gardner—Art Through the Ages. 

Hourticq—Art in France. 

Hunter—Brief History of the Indian People. 

Hyde—Five Great Philosophies. 

Webster—History of the Far East. 

Wells—Outline of History. 

Method of experiencing folk dances which incorporate 

characteristics of the people. 

i. Hear the national folk music. 

2. Anticipate type of dance. 

3. Read chorography of a typical national dance in 
one of the folk dance reference books and in such 
magazines as the Geographic, Asia, and other travel 
magazines. 

4. Perform with your best understanding the dance 
read or taught. 

5. Interpret the significance of the dance. 

6. Deduce the differentiating characteristics of the par- 
ticular type of national dance studied. 

Method: 

1. Class participation. 

2. Individual participation. 

3. Discussion. 

Student Supplementary Reading: 

Victor Records. 

Magazines—(National Geographic, Asia, Health and 
Physical Education) 

Folk Dance Books. 

Contemporary Dancers. 

1. Russian. 

a. Pavlova. 
b. Tisa Parnova. 
c. Mihail Mordkin. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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d. Adolf Bolm. 
e. Louis Chalif. 
f. Irma Duncan. 
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A Rental S: ystem lor Administra tion 
of Athletic Clothing 


By FRANK KLEEBERGER 


Professor of Physical Education, University of California, Berkeley 


OR many years students at the University of Cal- 
F ifornia enrolled in the required work in Physical 

Education were called upon to furnish their own 
athletic clothing and maintain this equipment in clean 
condition. This procedure resulted in the use of a great 
many types of clothing in various states of repair. It 
demanded constant checking by the instructors to force 
many of the students to keep this personal clothing even 
presentably clean. The spirit of economy, natural care- 
lessness, and in some cases even superstition, prompted 
a sufficient number of men to use every device to avoid 
the laundering of their clothing with the result that the 
locker-room was pervaded with the standard gymna- 
sium smell. 

About 1914 the Department of Physical Education 
for Men decided to try an experiment aiming at the 
correction of these difficulties. Two standard gymna- 
sium suits, costing a total of about $5, were required of 
each student enrolled in the prescribed work. These 
men were then called upon to turn their suits over to the 
Department on the plan that the suits were to be laun- 
dered and distributed each week from a central checking 
room without cost to the students. At the end of the 
year these suits were stored by the Department so that 
they would be available for the men returning to the 
University the following fall. 

During the summer a $4 fee was instituted, to be paid 
by all men students entering the University who were 
subject to the Freshman and Sophomore requirements. 
This fee was to cover the purchase, upkeep, and laundry 
of gymnasium clothing for the period of four years of 
residence. Men returning to college who had previously 
stored two suits with the Department were exempted 
from this fee on the understanding that these suits were 
to be permanently surrendered and to become the prop- 
erty of the University. Everybody was happy. The 
plan actually saved money and trouble for the students, 
vastly improved the atmosphere of the locker rooms, 
and insured a uniform and cleanly appearance for all 
Freshman and Sophomore men. New clothing was 
purchased in such an amount as to provide, when added 
to the suits confiscated the previous year, a sufficient 
number of each of the garments to represent approxi- 
mately one and a third complete outfits for each man 
enrolled. 


pee plan met with no objection on the part of the 
students since it was apparent that they were un- 
der less expense with the University taking charge of 
their laundry than had been the case under the pre- 
vious system. The fee of $4 represented the payment of 


50 cents per half year for the four years of academic 
life and proved an exceedingly cheap service, while a 
the same time it made money for the “Gymnasium Suit 
Fund” so established. This was true for a variety of 
reasons, among the chief of which might be mentioned 
the fact that the University of California presents a 
dual system of sports administration for the physical 
education of the students in general—one presented by 
the University itself, and the other by a student cor- 
poration for the promotion of the highly specialized 
major athletic competitive program. Men especially 
capable in football, track, basketball, baseball, tennis, 
and crew, transferred their activities to the Varsity 
squads and were outfitted by the Associated Students, 
free of any cost to themselves, thus cutting down wear 
and tear on the Department’s equipment. Academic 
mortality at the end of a year of enrollment life at the 
University of California is 5 per cent. Many of the 
students dropping out of the University failed to collect 
a refund on their original gymnasium suit fee. (See 
schedule of refunds.) Again, a large group of men hav- 
ing completed the Freshman and Sophomore years of 
required work either dropped out of physical activity 
altogether, were enrolled in major sports, or sought 
their physical recreation away from the University. All 
these factors had their effect in building up a surplus 
in the Gymnasium Suit Fund. 


r the meantime, the Department had instituted, about 
1916, its new plan of physical education through the 
teaching of some sixteen different activities. The rental 
system proved exceedingly valuable in initiating this 
change in that it made possible the furnishing of some 
five different types of clothing, viz: fencing, wrestling, 
swimming, gym team, and the regular gymnasium suits, 
without any increase of the gymnasium suit fee. The 
rental system thus saved the student not only the ex- 
pense of several different types of equipment, but also 
the greater expense entailed in the cleaning of the more 
elaborate equipment, some of which demanded special 
laundering and some, dry cleaning. 

During the war period high prices caused a slight 
depression of the Gymnasium Suit Fund. However, as 
prices tended toward normal again the fund showed 
sufficient increase to enable the Department to elabo- 
rate the list of garments available to students until tt 
was providing sweat shirts and sweat pants in addition 
to the regular outfits used by the students in the dif- 
ferent sports. The fee of $4 continued to successfully 
finance the plan until 1926. 

In 1926 the laundries in the Bay region combined, 
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causing an increase in the laundry costs of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. This addition to the expense of 
gnancing the plan, together with the fact that an in- 
creasing number of men were continuing their physical 
activities on a voluntary basis after completing the first 
two years of required work, while at the same time the 
Department was furnishing more elaborate equipment 
more expensive to launder, forced the University to in- 
crease the fee to $5 in 1929. 

In this connection it should be stated that the fee has 
never been called upon to finance the clerical handling 
of the clothing in the way of checking in the soiled 
earments and distributing the clean. The University 
an for many years maintained a stockroom for the dis- 
tribution of athletic equipment, such as baseballs, bats, 
basketballs, footballs, punching bags, etc., considered as 





ee a le 
GYMNASIUM SUIT FEE RECEIPT 

SR prs cise vasare data Number.......... Amt. $........... 

Merial: TOAGE: 5.0.6. si0:s 6.65-0.0.50.wisisrawe sreawee a 


STOCKROOM RECORD 


University of California Dept. of Phys. Ed.—Men 











Master File Card for Permanent Record 








Sere ere eee et ee ee ee ee ee Po an | 
University of California—Department of Physical Education 


LOCKER CARD 
Suits and towels are property of 
. 31,55. the University. The student taking 
ater S 
- Sweater hirt ; out same thereby assumes the fi- 
.. pr. Cotton Gloves nancial responsibility. 
.. Long Pants I hereby accept this locker with 
. pr. Athletic Hose the articles checked and agree to 
se Gandala abide by the regulations posted on 
wh chee ae the bulletin board governing the use 
Sleeveless Shirt of suits, towels, and lockers. 
Short Pants 


Supporter 

Towel 

pr. Socks (ankle) 
Combination Padlock 


. pr. Tights and Sup- 
porter (wrestling or 
Gym.) 


Preserve this Card 


(Signed) 


a ee ee ee 


Date: August to December, 1929 





Receipt Form in use for one Semester Only 








University of California 
Dept. of Physical Education 





Locker-Suit-Towel Receipt SUIT AND TOWEL 


REGULATIONS 
DOCEER NO. ... 2.60. 
Combination 

Suits and towels are the 
Turn Left to .......-..+00+ property of the University 
DOP TIME 10). occa cicsieee and the man taking out same 
Turn Left to ....--.+6++++- assumes the financial respon- 
Turn Right to open. sibility. In case any items 


are lost the charges must be 
paid at the Comptroller’s Of- 
fice. The charges made will 
be based upon the value of 
the articles as indicated on 
the price list posted on the 
Department Bulletin Board. 


Preserve this card—it is 
your receipt 


NOTE.—In taking this 
suit and accessories you agree 
to the regulations printed on 
the back of this card as well 
as as those posted on the bul- 
letin board. 














Reverse of stub shown 
at left 


Face of stub for the 
above receipt 





Equipment signed from Stock Room on this slip due to-day. 











LS eT ee ne Ree eee te eae ee Locker NO....0.006 
"Article No Article es 
| a rer . ..-}] Key to Hand Ball Court. A. Bisse 
ME seks Kacdonn ea ek ak [. ...]] Set Boxing Gloves ....... . sae 
Ee COE EL Y- = WME Shs ook easeadsass J ie 


Oe Wee Pam DEORE: v6 dedels oo 








MIS Schnee in a Soteemiean a aoe Poendins Foil) icc dscsk<va ka 
Sgt nee Se: on wha Phu nadecis Mencia Glove oo ccisnavclsces 
Punching Bag and Gloves.|....|| Skipping Rope ........../.... 














Keceipt Form used in issuing Equipment for One Day or Less 


ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT WITH APPROXIMATE 


RETAIL VALUE: 

Agide eanks, WEtbe Gotten, ODO 666i cand cckcscciw secs earensss $ .25 
Athietic Bese, 1OMG WORM, B DOT ove c.6nc dine cc bscciedectvaceees 1.40 
Gym Pants, grey cotton shorts, special design and material, each... 1.00 
Baseball Pants, grey cotton, special design and material, each...... 1.65 
WERE DOGG, MORE WEY, GROR o..-. kk cep da ndans caomse gokbes es 1.75 
SWeAt GUITOR, STRUGRE BET, COGN: 6 occ ss tcc sictc css sneese cane 1.75 
erage: ee SO GO. ODN: 6  d.5s.4 cnn doe davhadesendeaeeaaneee 3.00 
nn: Wi: IE CO MME. 2. sc ccincs came bobbie aman eee eee es 1.00 
Sleeveless Smitte, grey cotton, Cache... cco. os s:06 0100 4.000 00.06 esl eee 85 
Swimming Trunks, grey cotton, special design and material, each ...  .50 
Supporters, grey cotton, special design and material, each ......... ae 
Gym Tights, grey, full length, woolen, each ..........cccceceseees 29D 
Wrestling Pants, grey, quilted knee, special design and material, each 2.50 

? 


wn 


Wrestling Tights, grey, long woolen, leather padded, each 


laboratory equipment for the use of students in the 
activities courses. It has been found that clerks at- 


tending to this service, financed by the Department 
budget, have been able, with slight additional labor, 
also to administer the exchange of clean for soiled 
clothing. 


HI: experience of the Department in the administer- 

ing of this svstem of clothing and athletic equipment 
distribution has resulted in the adoption of certain types 
of clothing, card forms, regulations, fines, etc. The 
regulation gymnasium costume at. the University of. 
California consists of a sleeveless cotton shirt, cotton 
shorts, a specially designed cotton rubberless supporter, 
and a pair of cotton half-socks. A list of all the items 
of equipment with their approximate retail value is 
given later. Each locker in the gymnasium is provided 
with a complete outfit before the opening of the se- 
mester, and the student, after paying the necessary fee 
to the Comptroller, presents his receipt at the stock- 
room window and receives a locker card entitling him 
to the use of the suit which has been deposited in that 
locker. Students are privileged to turn in poorly fitting 
or used clothing at the stockroom window at any time 
and receive clean, correctly fitting garments in ex- 
change. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS AND FORMS 


Gymnasium Suit Fee—‘The amount of the gymnasium suit 
fee varies with the year of residence of the student concerned 
and covers the use, laundry, and repair of all types of gymna- 
sium and athletic clothing, with the exception of shoes, for the 
entire period of residence. For Freshmen and Sophomores the 
fee amounts to $5; for Juniors who have not paid the gymna- 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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Why “Lafayette Hygiene” Gym|} ¢ 
Togs are Preferred by |} 


th 


Women and Girls || : 


 ¢ @ 


1. All materials are guaranteed fast colors. 


2. Our garments are cut full and the excellent 
tailoring makes them fit better and wear 
longer. 





3. “Lafayette” garments are guaranteed in 
every respect, and very moderately priced. 


We are makers of the following “Lafayette 
Hygiene” garments: Middy Blouses, Sport 
Shirts, Blouses, Skirts, Camp Suits, one-piece 
Gym Suits, Dancing Suits, and Double Ad- 
justable Gym Bloomers, Knickers and Shorts. 


* 


If you are unable to secure our garments at 2 
your store, communicate with us, and we shall 0 
be glad to advise the nearest dealer. : 











Your Guarantee Sold at leading department stores si 


and sport goods st 
We hereby guarantee ‘Lafayette Make’ italian 


Garments to give satisfactory wear and 
service. We stand back of and author- INSIST UPON THIS LABEL 
ize the retailer in assuring prompt and 
satisfactory adjustments, should any 
cause for complaint or dissatisfaction 
arise. 





THE LAFAYETTE MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 























ChT AFAYETTE MFG. COMPANY 


20 West Redwood St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘CUARANTELD OE 
Pl aes. ©. © Pat. ove 














News from the Fastern District Society 


> 5. &. Williams, President of the Eastern I istrict So- 

ciety, American Physical Education Association, has ap- 
pointed a committee charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring a page of news items from the Eastern District for 
the JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDucartIoNn. The com- 
mittee personnel represents influential members from various 
state associations. 

Chairman, Clifford L. 3rownell, Ph.D., Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York City. 

Maine—Roland H. Cobb, Professor of Physical Education, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire—Elizabeth M. Murphy, R.N., Supervisor 
of Health, State Board of Education, Concord. 

Massachusetts—Marjorie Bouvé, Director Bouvé School ot 
Physical Education, Boston. 

Connecticut—C. J. Prohaska, M.D., Director Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, State Board of Education, Hartiord. 

Rhode Island—Neva L. Langworthy, Rhode Island College 
of Education, Providence. 

New York—W. W. H. Mustaine, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, The State Education Department, Albany. 
New Jersey—A. G. Ireland, M.D., Director Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, State Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, Trenton. 

Pennsylvania—Helen J. Graeff, Secretary Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Physical Education, 1907 North 6th St., Harris- 
burg. 

Delaware—J. W. Boston, Secretary Delaware Society of 
Physical Education, Milford. 

Maryland—H. S. Callowhill, Secretary Maryland Society of 
Physical Education, Baltimore. 





Eastern District Committees 


It is customary for the Eastern District Society to hold a 
convention bi-annually at the time the National meets in the 
West. This consideration in the past has resulted in an interim 
of two years during which the Eastern District practically ceases 
to exist as a professional society. In order to keep alive interest 
in professional problems and promote professional spirit in the 
Eastern groups, the President of the Eastern District has formed 
six committees on needs as follows: 

1. Committee on Needs in Public Elementary Physical Ed- 

ucation—Chairman, Mr. Franklin G. Armstrong. Mr. 

Orlo Chamberlain, Mr. Colba Gucker, Miss Dorothy 

Hutchinson, Miss Ethel M. Norton, Miss Grace C. Moses, 

Miss Katherine Quinn, Miss Bertha Schools. 

2. Committee on Needs in Junior and Senior High School 
Physical Education (Boys)—Chairman, Mr. Grover W. 
Mueller. Dr. Harry B. Burns, Mr. Eugene Hofmeister, 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Mr. Herman J. Norton, Mr. Fred- 
erick Prosch, Mr. Carl Schrader. 

3. Committee on Needs in Junior and Senior High School 
Physical Education (Girls)—Chairman, Miss Florence A. 
Somers. Miss Louisa May Greeley, Miss Mary Heffer- 
nan, Miss Elizabeth McMahon, Miss Ruth Mershon, Miss 
Alma Porter, Miss Therese Fowdermacher. 


4. Committee on Needs in Men’s Physical Education in Col- 
leges—Chairman, Mr. Roland H. Cobb. Professor Wil- 
liam J. Cromie, Mr. Norman Fradd, Mr. R. J. H. Kip- 
huth, Mr. Allison Marsh, Professor A. I. Prettyman. 

5. Committee on Needs in Women’s Physical Education in 
Colleges—Chairman, Miss Dorothy Ainsworth. Miss 
Eline von Borries, Miss Alice Belding, Miss Mildred 
Howard. 


6. Committee on Needs in Professional Training in Physical 
Education—Chairman, Miss Ruth Elliott. (Not com- 
pleted). 

These committees will report at Christmas time and will 
doubtless bring together some very valuable material that may 
serve as a nucleus of the Eastern District meeting of 1931, which 
is to take place at Trenton, New Jersey. 

Maine 

During the past two years the department of physical edu- 
cation at Bowdoin College and the State Department of Educa- 
tion have conducted a series of meetings designed to promote the 
program of physical education in the Pine Tree State. Speakers 
from Bowdoin addressed state and local teacher conventions, 
luncheon clubs, and parent-teacher associations in the interest 
of physical education. 

Annual physical education conferences have been attended 
by school superintendents, principals, coaches and teachers. The 
interest in these conferences has been so great that plans are 
under way to continue this practice during 1930-31. 

The University of Maine offers courses for men and women 
who wish to teach health and physical education in the public 
schools of the state. 

Women from the Universities of Maine and New Hampshire 
together with representatives from Bates and Colby Colleges 
have organized annual play days. Each of these institutions of 
higher learning will serve as host every four years. 

Colby College dedicated its new athletic building in conjunc- 
tion with commencement last June. 


New Hampshire 


The state normal schools at Plymouth and Keene have 
provided unusual recreational facilities for their students at 
camps situated on nearby lakes. At Plymouth the students have 
enjoyed the facilities of the spacious and comfortable school 
camp at Loon Lake only three or four miles from the normal 
school. At Keene a large plot of land on the shores of Wilson 
Lake has been bought by the Students’ Association. The boys 
in the industrial arts department are to build a camp on the 
shore of the lake. The science department is planning to erect 
a dam in a little arm of the lake and build an aquarium for the 
use of students in science. At both schools fine bathing beaches 
are part of the school camp sites. 

As a result of the cooperation of school officials and inter- 
ested citizens there has been developed recently near the Con- 
cord High School a large and spacious playing field. There 
are facilities for baseball, track, football and other games. 

Recently there has been dedicated at Hampton a large play- 
ing field, made possible through the generosity of local citi- 
zens. This field is situated where it is easily accessible for both 
elementary and secondary school children. 


Massachusetts 


Several of the Massachusetts state normal schools planned 
play days for the small high schools. The purpose of these 
festivals was to awaken an interest in this type of play activity 
in order that eventually the high schools can stage a series of 
play days among themselves. 

During the past season the University Extension Department 
of the State Department of Education offered several courses 
to teachers in the field of education. One course dealt with 
health teaching, another with administration and methods of 
physical education. These courses are accepted for credit in 
several nearby colleges. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College is providing new 


‘equipment for its physical education department. A_ teacher 
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training course in physical education is to be established. This 
will be the first opportunity offered by the State to train men 
for this field. 

At a recent meeting of high school principals the State High 
School Athletic Association voted to limit participation on 
school teams to three years in the three year high schools and 
to four years in the four year high schools. Those students 
failing in subjects and returning to the school over and above 
the years prescribed will be ineligible to participate in varsity 
sports. 

On August 1, 1930, the Bouvé School, Incorporated, and the 
Boston School of Physical Education were consolidated under 
the charter of the Boston School of Physical Education. Miss 
Marjorie Bouvé is the president of the combined school which is 
known as the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education. An 
affiliation with Simmons College has been arranged whereby a 
four year course leading to a Bachelor of Science degree will 
be offered. The present three year course is to be continued. 
There will be also an accredited course in physiotherapy. 


Connecticut 


According to Dr. A. B. Meredith, until recently Commis- 
sioner of Education in Connecticut, “The normal school is in 
a key position in the development of the school health program. 
Teachers must have, first of all, the sympathetic attitude to- 
ward health that will enable them to make it a vital and ab- 
sorbing subject to children.... In Connecticut normal schools 
the first step in the training of teacliers relates to the health of 
the teacher and takes place before or at matriculation. We be- 
lieve that good health is the fundamental personal qualifica- 
tion of a teacher, or, to state it differently, that the good teacher 
is first of all a healthy teacher. The basic characteristics of a 
good teacher most frequently stated are, a wholesome per- 
sonality, cheerfulness, patience, fair mindedness, enthusiasm. 
All of these are conditioned by physical health. Our prospective 
students are, therefore, required to meet certain definite health 
standards.... Thus, we attempt to insure at the start a healthy 
body of prospective teachers. More important than the pre- 
liminary examination, however, is the follow-up conducted by 
the instructors in health and physical education. Each report is 
gone over carefully, and as soon as possible after the opening 
of school each student is called into conference for a discussion 
of personal health matters.” 

The following data indicate the status of teacher training 
entrants over a period of five years: 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 Total 
Accepted ...... 301 336 359 387 353 1736 
Conditioned ....167 245 285 167 184 1048 
Rejected ...... 14 15 13 | 30 83 


Rhode Island 


During the year 1929-1930 the State Physical Education As- 
sociation devoted its energies toward securing a broader con- 
cept of the field of health and physical education. Four success- 
ful meetings were held. These were addressed by such men 
as: Dr. John J. Mahoney, Professor of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity ; Mr. Clifford “Happy” Goldsmith, National Dairy Coun- 
cil; Dr. C. J. Probaska, Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Health, Connecticut State Board of Education; Mr. Grover W. 
Mueller, Director of Health and Physical Education, Philadel- 
phia; and Mr. Emil Rath, Dean of the Normal College of the 
American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis. The meetings were 
attended by an enthusiastic group of teachers throughout the 
state. 

The program in Providence specifies two gymnasia for each 
new building as follows: 


Elementary schools—two gymnasia—each 40’x60’. 
Junior high schools—two gymnasia—each 45’x50’ or 
65’ to 70.’ 













Senior high schools—two gymnasia—each 60’x90’, 
In the larger schools, two smaller gymnasia, each 25’x4y ate 
added for individual corrections. 

All junior and senior high schools are equipped with locker 
and shower room facilities for a maximum group of seventy. 
two pupils. ' 








New York 


In the Rochester pre-vocational school the physical fitness 
index (P.F.I.) is being used with the intelligence quotien; 
(1.Q.) in classifying students for pre-vocational training, This 
is done in order that children may not be placed in cours 
which require a high degree of strength or endurance unti] 
they are physically qualified for it. Here is a practical applica. 
tion of the hygiene of instruction which schools may adopt jy 
academic as well as in vocational and other courses. 

In the Gloversville high school, pupils who present phys. 
cians’ excuses of unfitness for the regular program of physic 
education are assigned to rest periods. Special facilities hay 
been provided for supervised rest with a teacher in charge, 

A very interesting and instructive “Archery Day” was helj 
at Fredonia State Normal School. The normal students’ archery § 
club, consisting of 150 members, invited Miss Olive H. Bese 
archery expert of Buffalo, to give a demonstration and to jp. 
struct them in the history and use of the bow and arrow. The 
day was concluded with a banquet in honor of the guest jp. 
structor. 

A recreational organization known as the “Faculty E Asso. 
ciation” has been formed at the East High School in Buffaly, 
The programs are in charge of faculty officers, with the assist. 
ance of physical educators acting as honorary chairmen of 
the group. Activities include tennis, golf, hiking, horseback 
riding, swimming and winter sports. Minimum standards of 
participation have been established for which suitable recogni- 
tion is given. Several members of the faculty have received 
the 4-inch E, presentations being meade by the school principal, 



















New Jersey 





On Saturday evening, May 17th, the New Jersey Physical 
Education Association gave a reception and dinner in honor of 
Dr. Frederick W. Maroney who resigned as Director of Health 
Education in the Atlantic City public schools to accept the pres- 
idency of the Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical Education. 
Dr. Maroney has made a host of friends in New Jersey, a large 
number of whom gathered to express their love and esteen, 
His services in New Jersey cannot be easily estimated. As State 
Director he gave physical education a start that placed New 
Jersey among the leading states. Next—as Director of Health 
Education in Atlantic City—he established a program of health 
and physical education which stands as a model for all public 
school systems. During these years his counsel has been fre- 
quently sought, and his advice has always been good. New 
Jersey realizes it is losing a leader, but the impress of his work 
and .the inspiration of his ideals will remain. Henceforth, his 
vision and his message will be carried throughout the nation. 


Pennsylvania 


Wilkes-Barre, a city of 100,000 population, has carried on 
an extensive program of supervised athletics in the grades. A 
recent check-up showed that out of 5,000 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grade boys and girls, over 1250 played on regular school teams 
during the basketball and volley ball season. In addition to 
these 1250 boys and girls, many more played on second ot 
third teams at each building, so that perhaps at least one half 
of all grammar grade pupils were reached through this intra 
mural program. 

The Public School Athletic League of the city is divided 
into five divisions. These divisions are in turn made up of 
leagues of from 5 to 8 teams each. In each division there art 
one or more game centers (grade school gymnasium), at which 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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S. occer Questions 


By Miss MARIAN KNIGHTON 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
CHAIRMAN, WOMEN’S SOCCER GUIDE 
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The Women’s Committee on soccer rules have for- 
mulated the following true and false, multiple choice 
and completion tests in order to give a better under- 
standing of the game to beginners. The correct answers 
are to be found at the end of this article. 


True - False 


. Carrying by the goal keeper is taking more than 2 steps 
while holding the ball. 

2. A goal may be scored from a throw-in. 

3. If the ball touches the referee and is thus kept from going 
out of bounds it is still in play. 

4. A player must be careful about off-side when a throw-in 
is being taken. 

5. The person taking the throw-in must stand with both 
feet on the touch line. 

6. Knocking-on is striking or bumping the person who has 
the ball. 

7. A goal may be scored direct from a corner kick. 

8. A goal may be scored direct from a free kick awarded 
for charging an opponent. 

9, A goal may be scored direct from a free kick awarded 
for off-side. 

10. During a penalty kick the players may take up their po- 
sitions anywhere outside the penalty area or the goal line. 

11. For second breach of kick-off made by player on team 
not kicking off a free kick shall be awarded the op- 
ponents. 

12. The interval at half time shall not exceed 10 minutes. 

13. A goal keeper may juggle the ball. 

14. It is not necessary for a player to wait a whistle before 
taking a free kick, goal kick, or a throw-in. 

15. When the Goal Keeper “carrys” the ball, the opposing 
side is awarded a penalty kick. 

16. Metal plates are not allowed on soccer shoes in the 
women’s game. 

17. The officials for a soccer game are: a referee, two um- 
pires, two linesmen, a time-keeper, and a scorer. 

18. The official game consists of two 30 minute halves. 

19. The kick-off may be kicked in any direction. 

20. - player may approach within 6 yards during the kick 
off. 

21. The ball is in play if it rebounds from a goal post, cross 
bar, or corner flag into the field of play. 

22. All players shall be at least 6 yards away during a 
throw in. 

23. Propelling the ball with the top of shoulder is a foul 
which calls for a free kick by the opponents. 

24. The umpire may award a free kick for any rough or 

dangerous conduct. 

25. If the ball bounds back from the goal post to the player 

who has just taken the corner kick, it is a foul if she 

kicks it again. 


Multiple Choice 


1. A penalty kick is awarded to the attacker when (1) a 
defender plays the ball behind her own goal line (2) 
when a defender, within her own penalty area, inten- 
tionally infringes upon Rule IX (which refers to personal 
contact and handling ball) (3) when the defending goal 
keeper handles the ball. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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WISE INSTRUCTOR 


tells her pupils 
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something like this . . . 


“As part of your equipment I shall 
order your Plastic Gym Shoes today. 
Every girl must have a tracing of 
her foot on my desk by four o’clock. 
Thayer McNeil Company will have 
the shoes here in two days, and from 
my experience with them I can 
assure you not only of a correct fit, 
but that as a class we will be wear- 
ing the most comfortable, most 
durable, and most scientific gym 
shoe that can be obtained.” 


We unanimously agree, and would 
like you to examine this famous shoe. 
Wealso will display regulation shoes 
at your school. Write and ask us 
about this 
service. 


$5500 





THAYER McNEIL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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The Book - of-the -Year 
on Physical Education 





Physical Education for Elementary Schools 


By N. P. NEILSON and WINIFRED VAN HAGEN 





8vo. cloth, copiously illustrated, 384 pp. - - - Price $2.00 











“PHysIcAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” is one of the most 


important books we have ever issued. The success of the ‘Manual’ (on 








which it is based) in the State of California made it desirable that an edi- 
tion of it become available for nationwide distribution. The authors say in 
the Introduction, “It is our hope that this book may serve as a basis for the 
physical education program in the elementary school. 
program of activities which should be adapted to the school situation, the 


time of the year, and the individual needs of the child.” 


Legal Provisions. 
Objectives. 


First Grade 


Story Plays. 
RKhythmical Activities. 
Hunting Games. 
Mimetics. 


Second Grade 


Hunting Games. 
Rhythmical Activities. 
Story Plays. 

Relay Races. 
Mimetics. 


Third Grade 


Hunting Games. 
Rhythmical Activities. 
Relay Races. 

Stunts. 

Mimetics. 

Athletic Games. 


THE CONTENTS 
Part I 


Organization. oa 
Classification of Activities. 


Part II (Graded Program) 

Fourth Grade 
Athletic Games. 
Relay Races. 
Hunting Games. | 
Rhythmical Activities. 
Stunts. 
Mimetics. 

Fifth Grade 
Athletic Games. | . 
Individual Athletic Events. 
Relay Races. 
Stunts. — ; 
Rhythmical Activities. 
Fiunting Games. 
Mimetics. 

Sixth Grade 
Athletic Games. | 
Individual Athletic Events. 
Relay Races. 
Stunts. | des Lee 
Rhythmical Activities. 
Hunting Games. 
Mimetics. 


Play Areas, Equipment and 
Supplies. 


Suggestions to Teachers. 


Seventh Grade 


Athletic Games. 

Individual Athletic Events. 
Rhythmical Activities. 
Stunts. 

Relay Races. 

Hunting Games. 

Mimetics. 


Eighth Grade 


Athletic Games. 

Individual Athletic Events. 
Mimetics. 
Rhythmical 
Stunts. 
Relay Races. 
Hunting Games 


Activities. 


Bibliography and Reference 
Code. 
Index. 


It includes a graded 





Every supervisor should give this valuable book careful consideration in planning 
work for the coming year. Teacher training institutions should include this book in 


their list of recommendations. 





Send for Catalog A, containing descriptions of all our publications. 
Our Fall Bulletin is now ready. If you do not receive your copy 
send us your name and address 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers New York, N.Y. 


ee 


67 West 44th St. 
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Important Fall Publications 





Eurhythmics, Art and Education 


By E. JAQUES-DALCROZE 
Translated from the French by Frederick Rothwell 








Large 8vo. cloth, illustrated - a - 


- Price $4.00 








I. Eurythmics 
The Nature and Value of 
Rhythmic Movement. | 
The Technique of Moving 
Plastic. 
The Inner 
Rhythm. 
Physical Technique and Con- 
tinuous Movements. 


II. Education 
General Education and Rhy- 
thmic Movement. 


Technique and 


THE CONTENTS 


Rhythm in Musical Educa- 
tion. 

The Piano and Musicianship. 

Eurhythmics and the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. 

Music and Solidarity. 

Unity in Musical Education. 

The Musical Education of 
the Future. 


III. Art 


Eurhythmics and Art. 
The Cinema and Its Music. 


The Lyric Theatre and the 
ublic. 


IV. General 


Rhythmic and Folk Song. 

Art and Criticism. 

Style and the New Spirit. 

Musical Art and the Public. 

Balance. 

Contradictions and Inconsist- 
encies. 

Waiting for Reforms. 


Special Notice 


“THE FoorsaLL Quizzer” for 
1930 by Witt1am J. SHEELEY, 
published last year by the au- 
thor, now bears our imprint. 
This little book is designed to 
aid coaches and players to bet- 
ter understand the football rules. 
The 1930 Edition has been en- 
tirely rewritten in accordance 
with the new recodified rules. 
The manuscript was received 
early in August and the book 
came “off press” September 2nd. 


The Football Quizzer 
By WILLIAM J. SHEELEY 


Indispensable to Coach 
and Player 


Price 50c 











The History of Physical Education 
in Women’s Colleges 


By DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 





8vo. cloth, illustrated - - - - - - Price $2.00 











THE CONTENTS 


The Program. 

The Staff. 

Organization. 

Athletic Associations and Competitions. 
Summary and Conclusions. 


Outline of the Development of Physical Ed- 
ucation for Girls and Women of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Changes in the Theory of Physical Educa- 
tion in Twelve Colleges. 

Costume. 


Two Books in the “Athletics for Women’’ Series 








Field Hockey for Coaches 
and Players 


By HILDA V. BURR 


Principles of Women’s 
Athletics 


By FLORENCE A. SOMERS 


























12mo. cloth - - - - Price"$1.60 12mo. cloth, illustrated - - - - Price $2.00 
THE CONTENTS THE CONTENTS 
I. Adequate Objectives of IV. Principles, Comments Equipment. Stickwork Practice and Relay 
Athletic Activities. and _ Explanations. Technique. Games. j 
II. Fundamental Factors. V. Implications of Princi- Forward Play. Hints to Umpires. 
III. Trends and Competition. ples. Defense Play. Team Selection. : 
Historical Survey. VI. Conclusion. Tactics. Appendix—Do’s and Don'ts 


General Bibliography. Hints to Coaches. for Players. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers 


Present Status. 
Present Development. 


67 West 44th St. New York, N.Y. 
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Major P. S. Prince, State Director of Physical Education, 
Delaware, reports as follows: 

“In the Sussex County Track and Field Day we had 2166 
competitors, including 26 dodgeball teams and 11 volley ball 
teams. In Kent County we had 1881 competitors, including 22 
dodgeball teams and 9 volley ball teams. In New Castle County 
we had 2497 competitors with 28 dodgeball teams and 19 volley 
ball teams. These field days were among the most successful we 
have ever had in this state.” 

* * * 

W. R. Hillebrand of the Luther Burbank Junior High 
School in Los Angeles, California, has worked out a splendid 
set of achievement activities in the Boys’ Department of Phys- 
ical Education. The home room achievements are as follows: 

First Semester Activities 
Touch football. (Elimination schedule) 
Soccer. (Elimination schedule) 
Basketball. (Elimination schedule) 
Handball. (Elimination schedule) 
Horseshoe. (Elimination schedule) 
Noon Baseball. (Round Robin schedule) 

Second Semester Activities 
Home Room track testing. 
Track Meet (Inter-Class) A, B, C—D, E, F 
Baseball. (Elimination schedule) 
Swimming Meet. (Inter-Class) A, B, C—D, E, F 
Handball (Elimination schedule) 
Horseshoe. (Elimination schedule) 
Noon Baseball. (Round Robin schedule) 

* * * 


i & oh 
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Winston Salem, N. C., where L. B. Hathaway has been de- 
veloping an excellently rounded program of health and physical 
education, has created a remarkable city-wide interest in tennis. 
Winston Salem provides 71 splendidly built tennis courts. So 
much do the school authorities believe in playgrounds, that 
they have levelled school grounds at the cost of $6000 and $8000 
per play space. 

* # * 

During the month of May, 1930, 65,000 High School boys in 
New York City participated in a new program of athletic and 
hygienic tests. Those who pass all the requirements in scholar- 
ship, health, posture, and athletic performance receive the Phys- 
ical Fitness Badge of the Public Schools Athletic League. 

* * * 


The first unit of the three units planned for a women’s phys- 
ical education building at the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, has been completed. Miss Ethel J. Saxman, head of the 
Physical Education for Women has charge of the development 
of the program and building. The first unit completed is an 
attractive two story structure of brick and limestone. It is 
fireproof throughout with excellent provisions for heating, 
lighting, and ventilation. The new gymnasium opens on an 
eight acre athletic field. When completed, the University of 
Alabama will have for its young women the finest physical 
education facilities in the South. 

* * ok 

A new gymnasium for men and a new field house have been 
erected in the last two years at the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. These new structures have made possible a great- 
ly enlarged program of physical education. A chapter of the 
Red Cross Life Saving Corps has recently been installed; intra- 
mural athletics through the use of the field house in inclement 
weather have been reorganized on a much larger basis; fencing 
is rapidly becoming popular as is handball and swimming, while 
boxing and wrestling have taken on new life. The orthopedic 
work is well cared for. Progress is being made in testing motor 
ability. All this is being reflected in the increased enrollment in 
the professional training division. 


Tennessee is forming a State Physical Education Associa. 
tion under the leadership of A. W. Hobt, University of Ten. 
nessee. 

% * * 

Henry Foster, head of tne Department of Physical Education 
for Men at the University of Washington, Seattle, is developing 
a splendid four year course in training physical education ma. 
jors. Mr. Roland E. Belshaw and Mr. John Torney, who are 
now doing graduate work in physical education at Columbia, 
will become members of the staff next fall. Mr. Belshaw wij 
supervise the intramural athletic program while Mr. Torney 
will have charge of aquatic activities. 

As a phase of the coming summer session program, they 
plan to conduct a demonstration playground in connection with 
their play leadership courses. Two full time experts will super- 
vise the program with assistance from various related depart. 
ments of the University. This should furnish an excellent 
laboratory for teachers in training. 

* * a 


C. M. Miles, State Director of Physical Education in Flor- 
ida has helped organize a state council composed of all the dif- 
ferent agencies interested in health. There are many. The first 
annual meeting of the Florida State Health Council was held at 
Gainesville. Mr. Miles presided. It was a very successful 
meeting. 

* 1k * 

Several of the state directors have appointed State Councils 
of Physical Education. Mr. Thompson of Michigan has had a 
State Council for some years. Recently Mr. Upton of West 
Virginia organized a state council. This council is composed of 
ten members. They will act in an advisory capacity and will 
have at least two annual meetings in addition to various sub- 
committee meetings on special subjects. The council is as fol- 
lows: 

Arthur V. G. Upton, State Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Chairman. 

Miss Ruth Perry, Concord State Normal, Secretary. 

Dr. Carl P. Schott, West Virginia University. 

Miss Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University. 

Claude E. Crumb, Marshall College. 

Miss Charlotte Berryman, Fairmont State Normal School. 

H. L. Burns, Charleston Public Schools. 

G. A. Dowling, Wheeling Public Schools. 

Carl T. Nessley, Parkersburg Public Schools. 

E. W. Dunkley, Shady Springs District Schools. 

George D. Brock, West Virginia State College (Negro). 

* * * 


The officers of the new Kentucky Physical Education Asso- 
ciation are: 

Haréld T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools, President. 

Miss Louise Staub, University of Kentucky, Vice President. 

Miss Dudley Ashton, Louisville Normal School, Sec’y-Treas. 

T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, Chair- 
man, Executive Committee. 

* * * 


There is a nation-wide interest in the Virginia Five Point 
System. Last year 90 per cent of the total state school enroll- 
ment had a physical and health examination and about 80 per 
cent corrected one or two of their physical defects. This splendid 
achievement was largely due to the five point system. The five 
point child is one who has cleared himself of all physical de- 
fects in regard to height-weight, eyes, ears, nose and _ throat. 
A certificate, signed by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction and state commissioner of health, with the gold seal 
of the State is presented to the Five Point child at graduation 
and May Days. It is one of the greatest honors a child can re- 
ceive during his school career. 
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Moore GYMWEAR 


will make your classes look 
more distinctive 


ECAUSE MOORE GYMWEAR costumes are more than just 

garments that may be worn for Gym work. Correct designs, 
careful superior workmanship—better quality, guaranteed materials 
add a certain snap and style that will lend individuality and character 
to any group. 
















We have for immediate shipment a large stock of one-piece suits, 
knickers, blouses and other items needed to equip your gym classes. 
Prices are the lowest in our history. 


If your Local Dealer cannot supply you with MOORE GYM- 
WEAR, write us. 










Send for your copy of our latest illustrated folder 
“New Styles for the Gymnasium.” 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


932 Dakin Street Chicago, IIl. 












































‘Cortruceed BROOKS SHOES 


BAREFOOT SANDALS TAP DANCING SHOES CLOG TAPS 















Made in three sizes—large, medium 
and small 


FIELD HOCKEY SHOES 





Made in pearl, fawn, black, red, green, 
blue and purple suede. 





GYM OXFORDS 


Made in patent leather and black kid— 
One-strap and Ribbon-tie 





A complete line of Athletic and Dancing Shoes 
for every purpose. Send for catalog and price list. 
Order through your dealer .. . if he cannot sup- 
ply you, write us direct. Samples and name of 4 
nearest dealer cheerfully furnished upon request. Made in two styl Collegiate and High 
School Mode 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


SWANSON and RITNER STS. 
Extra heavy sole—also made in bal height PHIL ADELPHI A 


Los Angeles Office: 1162 S. Hill St. New York Office: 258 Broadway Chicago Office: % Martin & Martin, 5 S. Wabash Ave. 













































































PHYSIOLOGY 


at the Service of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Artuur H. Stemaus 
Director of Research, Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 














Concerning the Physiology 
of Work and Overwork 


; The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They must 
rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them to the 
reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting points for 
any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 

NE thing seems to be certain in muscle physiol- 
ogy, namely that lactic acid is produced in the 
exercising muscle. How lactic acid causes con- 

traction, if it does, is not yet known. It had better not 
be called a waste product, but rather a link in the chemic 
machine of contraction. Everyone seems to agree fur- 
ther that this “link” must be removed after it has played 
its part if the muscle is to continue functioning or is to 
recover. The work of Meyerhof and of A. V. Hill has 
led to the formation of the present theory that this acid 
is temporarily neutralized in the muscle to be later re- 
moved partly (about one-fifth) by oxidation to CO: 
and H:O and partly (about four-fifths) by reconver- 
sion to a larger molecule which can again supply energy 
for subsequent contractions. A natural question is, does 
this lactic acid stay in the muscle or does it get into the 
blood? In heavy work it most certainly enters the blood. 
Some workers (Barr and Himwich) have actually 
shown that the lactic acid produced in a very active 
muscle may be carried to comparatively inactive muscles 
and there changed. In other words, in a runner the 
arm muscles may help by disposing of lactic acid pro- 
duced in the legs. But: does moderate work throw lactic 
acid into the blood and if so how does it affect other 
body processes? 

W. H. Owles has recently studied this problem at 
Oxford. He analyzed blood from an arm vein of men 
engaged in walking or cycling. At first he found no in- 
crease in the blood lactic acid. But as the exercise be- 
came more strenuous a point was reached beyond which 
increasing amounts of lactic acid appeared in the blood. 
This critical metabolic level, so called, varied with indi- 
viduals and the nature of the work. Thus for example, 
for one individual studied this point was reached when 
the oxygen intake was at 1.8 liters per minute. Con- 
current with this appearance of lactic acid in the blood 
they found also a reduction of the COs in the blood. 
This means that less carbon dioxide can now be car- 
ried by the blood, there will be less in the expired air, 
and we may say that the elimination process is begin- 
ning to break down. Can anything be done to raise this 
critical level? Fortunately the excellent work of E. C. 
Schneider already answers this question. He and 
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G. C. Ring studied this same question by analyzing gy. 
pired air, particularly for its CO: content. They Use 
the term “crest load” for that amount of work which is 
paralleled by the highest percentage of CO: in the ex. 
pired air. They found that the amount of CO: increaseg 
with the increase of load up to a certain point and they 
with further increase of work actually less COs was 
thrown off. 

Thus the studies of Schneider and of Owles are rp. 
markably corroborative, though their approaches dif. 
fered greatly. But Schneider showed further that with 
a moderate training program this “‘crest load” might be 
increased. Measured on a bicycle ergometer the amount 
of work done at “crest load” was increased in one cage 
from 2000 to 7000 ft. Ibs. per minute, an increase of 
250 per cent in work capacity. Their oxygen figures are 
very similar to those of Owles. Recently Gemmill, 
Booth and Pocock at Johns Hopkins reported the phys- 
iologic changes brought on in a period of training by 
moderate exercise on the bicycle. Their results fit mogt 
aptly into the picture outlined by the earlier workers, 
After their subjects became “trained” they could do 
the same amount of work as before with greater effi- 
ciency, with less heavy breathing and with a slower 
heart rate. They are led to conclude that the improve. 
ment was all in the respiratory and cardiac mechanisms, 

Summary. We may conclude from this trio of inde- 
pendent reports which so nicely amplify each other that 
the trained man differs from the untrained man in his 
ability to supply adequate amounts of oxygen to the 
active muscles so that the reduction of lactic acid shall 
take. place on the spot of its production. Even the 
trained man has his limit. When this is reached the 
lactic acid gets into the blood and here displaces CO: 
thus reducing the blood’s efficiency in carrying this 
waste product to the lungs for elimination. No doubt 
the heart and blood vessels are the central figures. Most- 
ly we “train” them, to a lesser extent the muscles, and 
still less, if at all, the lungs. 





Barr, D. P. and H. E. Himwich. “Studies in the Physiology of Muscular 
Exercise.”” II. Comparison of Arterial and Venous Blood Following 
Vigorous Exercise. Jour. Biol. Chem. 1923, 55, 525. 

Gemmill, C., W. Booth and B. Pocock. Muscular Training I. The Phy- 
siological Effects of Daily Repetition of the Same Amount of Light 
Muscular Work. Amer. Jour. Physiol. 1930 XCII, 253. 
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Wanted—Information 


The A.P.E.A. is very desirous of having a complete 
list of state physical education associations, their officers 
and where possible, their membership. Many requests are 
constantly being received at the offices for this informa- 
tion. It is important for the National Association to keep 
in close touch with the state associations. The new Com- 
mittee on the Constitution is planning largely to make 
the states important units of representation on the na- 
tional council. Therefore this information will be very 
necessary to the development of future plans, and we 
urgently request that the various state officers send their 
names, etc., to Box 362, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Solving Gymnasium Storage Problems 


By D. V. Trapp 


(Concluded from the September issue) 


Double Tier Lockers (Continued) 


Double tier lockers can be recessed where wall space 
will permit. They also provide sufficient storing space 
in connection with 
basket rack instal- 
lations for gener- 
al gym suit stor- 
age purposes. An 
illustration of this 
type of installa- 
tion is shown in 
Figure 20. 

Where | visibil- 
ity of contents is 
desired, double 














Fig. 26 Single and double tier lockers and tier lockers - be 
te awe Merete High furnished with a 
combination of 

both louvred and round hole perforated doors as shown 
in Illustration 27. This makes for added ventilation, and 


is used instead of the old type of wire mesh door. 


Double Tier Shoe Lockers 


In some of the newer schools, especially in Chicago, 
Des Moines, and elsewhere, double tier lockers are be- 
ing utilized to 
good advantage 
for the storage of 
gym shoes. These 
lockers are recess- 





ed in the gymna- 
sium walls or in 
the walls of al- 
coves built ad- 
joining the gym- 
nasium. 

Where _ lockers 
are recessed in 


Fig. 27—Double tier lockers with standard 
the . eri : louvre and round hole perforations for ven- 
the gymnasium, it) (Onyre 


is usually advis- 

able to have them furnished with a flush lift type 
latch and with the doors round-hole perforated in- 
stead of standard louvred. With a flush lift type latch 
and the round hole perforations, it leaves the front 
of the lockers free of all protruding parts and makes 
them safe as there is nothing extending out against 
which the student may bump or strike. 

In, the double tier shoe lockers, the shoes openings 
are 6’x6” and the capacity is from 10 to 18 openings 
per locker, according to its size. The usual dimensions 
of double tier lockers when arranged for shoe storage 
are 12x12x30”, 12x15x30”, 12x12x36”, 12x15x36’, 
18x12x36", 18x15x36”. The first two sizes have ten 





6”x6” openings; the next two, 12; and the last two Ig 
openings to each locker for shoes. 

















Fig. 28—Double tier shoe lockers with flush lift latch 
recessed in gymnasium. (Used in Des Moines schools) 


When desired, the backs of the shoe lockers can ly 
perforated for attaching to ventilating stacks, ete. 








Fig. 29—Double tier shoe lockers with flush 
lift latch recessed in alcove. 
shows a typical alcove installation of gym shoe lockers 
Round-hole perforation in the doors would have als 
increased the desirability of this installation. 


Single Tier Shoe Lockers 


Shoe lockers can also be furnished in single tier at- 
rangement for recessing in a gymnasium wall, etc., a 
shown in Illustration 30. Single tier shoe lockers can 


also be furnish- 
ed in single door 
and double door 
types. The dou- 
ble door type is 
shown in Illus- 
tration 31. 

The size of 
shoe _ compart- 
ment in a single 
tier locker is 6”x 
6” and there are 
from 20 to 48 


openings per 


° . 1.° wig 
locker according to the size of the locker. While 6x6 
is the accepted size for shoe compartments, other sizé 


Illustration 2 
displays an instdl- 
lation of double 
tier shoe lockers 
recessed in a gyn: 
nasium in a De 
Moines — school, 
This _ installation 
would have been 
better with the 
doors round-hole 
perforated instead 
of full-louvred. Il- 
lustration 2% 











Fig 30-——Single tier shoe lockers recessed it 
gymnasium. (Used in several Chicago schools) 
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Fig. 31—Double door, single tier shoe lockers with closed 
bases. Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


that work out in multiples can be furnished. In other 
words, should it be desired to have larger openings they 
could be furnished in accordance with the available 
space inside the locker. 

Illustration 32 shows a group of two single-tier, 
single-door shoe lockers, each locker having 48 shoe 
openings or shoe storage compartments. 

Shoe lockers can be furnished with legs, for free 
standing in single or dou- 
ble row arrangement; or 
without legs for recessing 
or mounting on cement 
bases. 

Illustration 33 shows 
four double tier shoe lock- 
ers. Each shoe locker con- 
tans 18 shoe compart- 
ments. 


Special Gymnasium 


Lockers 


The modern trend in 
gymnasium lockers is to- 
ward a combination arrangement as shown in Illustra- 
tions 34-34A. For want of a better name, this type is 
usually termed “Gymnasium Locker Units.” A complete 
unit consists of one standard single tier locker in con- 
nection with multiple tier lockers, two or three high 
(depending on size) in sections, one, two, three or four 
wide. This arrancement can be made to suit the require- 





























Fig. 32—Two single tier Fig. 33— Four 
shoe lockers. double tier shoe 
lockers. 


ments of the particular gymnasium by adding small 
compartments as required. 

Padlocks are most practical to use with gymnasium 
type lockers. The equipment consists of one hat shelf 
in large compartment. Small compartments have none. 
All compartments have one double prong ceiling hook 
and three or more single prong side hooks (depending 
on the size of the locker). Various combinations con- 
sisting of single tier lock- 
ers, double tier lockers, in 
two or three high, and 
multiple tier lockers can 
be made up. 


Method of Use 


The usual method of 
use when standard gym- 
nasium locker units are in 
Detroit, Mich. service is as follows: the 
large single tier or coat 


Fig. 34A—An installation of gymnasium lock- 
er units, Sherrard School, 


j Fig. 34—(Left) A gymnasium locker unit for compartment locker is 
a group of six users. 


numbered No. 1 and the 
small double tier lockers 
or multiple tier lockers (double tier lockers are pre- 
ferred) are lettered starting at the top, A, B, C, etc., 
and are divided into six, eight, or more groups. All 
pupils in group A enter the gymnasium at one time. 
The one assigned to locker No. 1 takes his gym suit 
from locker A and places his street clothing in the large 
coat compartment, locker No. 1, attaching the padlock. 











Fig. 35— Boys’ mnasium locker room, Fig. 36—Special gym lockers. U. S. Grant Fig. 37—Special gym_ lockers. Benson 
Muessel School—South Bend, Indiana. : High School, Portland, Ore. Technical High School, Portland, Ore. 
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When leaving, the pupil replaces the padlock on locker 
A and leaves the large coat compartment locker No. 1 
unlocked for pupils of group B. 

Illustrations No. 35, 36, and 37 show some efficient 
arrangements for using double tier lockers in connec- 
tion with multiple tier and single tier lockers. In Il- 
lustration 35, you will notice there are three multiple 
tier lockers for each double tier locker. The upper three 
of the multiple tier lockers correspond with the upper 
tier of the double tier lockers, while the lower three 
multiple tier lockers correspond with the lower double 
tier lockers in each section. 

In Illustration 36 there are seven of the multiple 
tier lockers to one of the coat compartments. This ar- 
rangement will work out to the best advantage, how- 
ever, when smaller pupils are the users. 

In Illustration 37, there are 13 of the multiple tier 
lockers to one of the large single tier coat compart- 
ments. This illustration has the lockers with the sloping 
tops and set on cement bases, the same as shown in Il- 
lustration 36. This installation is likewise best adapted 
to small pupils, 


Multiple Tier (Box) Lockers 


Multiple Tier (Box) or small compartment lockers 
as they are sometimes called, have a wide field of use- 
fulness. They are especially adapted to gymnasium re- 
quirements and can be furnished in single row for ar- 
rangement along the walls or in double row or back to 
back arrangement. They admirably and economically 
fill a need for small storage spaces for such items as 
gymnasium shoes, gym suits, etc. 

Multiple Tier (box) lockers come in tiers three or 
more high and as many lockers wide as may be required 
or the space permits. The multiple tier locker doors can 
be furnished by the manufacturer, either louvred, per- 
forated with round holes, or without any openings for 
ventilation, as may be required. 

Illustration 38 displays an installation of multiple 
tier (box) lockers which are built five high, and in 
single row arrangement. 

Illustration 39 displays multiple tier (box) lockers 
in double row arrangement. These are also five lockers 
high. 











You will notice that nearly all of these installation, 
displaying multiple tier (box) lockers are furnishes 
with the doors standard louvred for ventilation, 

In Illustration 40 is shown an installation of mulggh 
tier lockers eight high. These lockers are roundjyp 
perforated and are used in the gymnasium of a Jun 
High School in Trenton, N. J. One of the lockergy 
assigned to each pupil for the safekeeping of J 
um shoes, bloomers, and whatever is used for g 
um use. 
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In this school a quantity of master lockers, size § thet 

12x12x36” are used in connection with the multiple tier } ing 
installation. The gymnasium multiple tier (box) lock. 

ers are equipped with padlocks which are shifted to th } 
large master lockers when the different classes are 

to go on the gymnasium floor. If you will examine the J / 

photograph carefully, you will notice that the padlocks § of : 

are missing on some of the small multiple tier lockers, } (bc 

These padlocks are on the master lockers, and the users § in ¢ 

of the multiple tier lockers are at work or play in the } an¢ 

gymnasium. When a pupil returns and gymnasium is § ket 

over, he will remove his street clothing from the master | | 

locker, take the padlock with him, put his gym togs in § has 

the multiple tier (box) locker, and place the padlock § pac 

thereon. wit 

A variation from this plan for utilizing multiple tier } ha 

(box) lockers would be found in the use of wire bas J | 

kets in the multiple tier lockers in which to store the } thr 

clothing and other articles, o 

od 








Fig. 40—(Right) Special multiple tier (box) lockers. 
Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, 3. 

Fig. 38—(Below) Multiple tier (box) lockers (single 
row). Eau Claire, Wis., High School. 
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6 baskets high (on cement bases). Double row 
arrangement. 








Fig. 41—Gymnasium basket rack 
(skeleton type) with regular legs. 


In any of the plans for gymnasium uses of multiple 
tier lockers or baskets, the following is the key to the 
arrangement: If there are 600 pupils in a school, you 
would provide 600 multiple tier lockers, 600 wire bas- 
kets, or 600 of both, depending on which system is used. 
If the largest gymnasium class consists of 50 pupils, 
then you would provide 50 of the large master cloth- 
ing lockers. 


Gymnasium Basket Racks and Trucks 


Another plan, which is favored by many, is the use 
of steel racks and wire baskets instead of multiple tier 
(box) lockers. This system is perhaps a little cheaper 
in cost and gives the advantage of complete ventilation ; 
and, at the same time, makes the contents of the bas- 
kets visible for inspection at any time. 

Illustration 41 shows a single row, skeleton type, 
hasket rack, with baskets in place. This rack has a ca- 
pacity of thirty baskets and consists of steel shelves 
with angle uprights, basket separators, and padlock 
hasps which permit locking of the baskets in place. 

Where the basket type lockers are used, there are 
three methods of operation: self-service, class group 
service, and attendant service. In the self-service meth- 
od, baskets are equipped with padlocks; the individual 








Fig. 44—Gymnasium basket racks, 5 wide by 
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Fig 42—Gymnasium basket truck. 
Fig. 43— (Left) Gymnasium basket 
racks, 6 wide by 8 baskets high (on cé- 
ment base) (double row and single row). 


unlocks the baskets, removes the gym clothes, and 
transfers the padlock to one of the large lockers which 
is to be used for his street clothes while he is taking 
gym work. 

In the class group method the baskets are kept in a 
rack, which is fitted with casters so it can be used as a 
truck. Illustration 42 displays a Basket Truck which is 
built with solid ends and in double row arrangement. 
This truck has a capacity of sixty baskets. The casters 
on the truck permit the attendant to bring out at one 
time all the baskets for a class. Lockers for street 
clothes are assigned as the baskets are issued. Confu- 
sion is likely to arise with this system if the individuals 
desire to use the gymnasium at irregular hours. 

The most satisfactory system, where it can be af- 
forded, is attendant service. Here the baskets are kept 
in the racks under the supervision of an attendant who 
issues with the basket a key for the locker which is to 
receive the street clothes: 

Basket racks are furnished in both types, with or 
without legs.. They can either be set in single row ar- 
rangements or built for double row arrangements as 
shown in Illustration 43. In this illustration, the racks 
are furnished without legs and are set up on a cement 
base, There. are four racks in the group in the fore- 
ground. Each rack has a capacity of 48 wire baskets. 





Fig. 45—Gymnasium basket racks, 6 wide by 9 bas- Fig. 46— Gymnasium basket racks with 
kets high, with short legs. Single row arrangement. solid ends. Double row arrangement. 
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basket racks is 61 inches, 7} in. 
ches, and 81 inches, and tru 
65 inches and 75 inches, (See 
Illustration 48 for floor plan 
Basket Storage Rooms.) 


Wire Baskets 


The wire baskets used in cop. 
nection with these basket tacks 
and trucks, wherever the basket 
system is in vogue, receive y, 
rough treatment ; therefore, it jg 
desirable and quite necessary t, 
give considerable attention to the 
design and construction of any 
baskets you may desire to py. | “2p 
chase in connection with your jn. | 24 
stallation. Baskets formed with R. I. 
square wire mesh are considerej | AA. 
stronger than those formed ip}  “?" 
diamond shape. Wire mesh has} ®*!'s 
kets are superior to metal boxes} iden 
perforated with round holes when the advantage of} the 
light weight, strength and durability are considered, 


SI 


$ of 











Fig. 47—Basket trucks. Capacity 84 baskets to each truck. 


Illustration 44 shows groups of basket racks in 
double row arrangement, six racks to the group. These 





racks are without legs and are set on ce- 
ment bases in the gymnasium locker room. 
Each of these racks has a capacity of thirty 
baskets. Both illustrations 43 and 44 show 
racks of skeleton type construction. 
Illustration 45 shows basket racks with 
regular legs, set against the walls in the 
gymnasium basket rack room. This illus- 
tration shows ten of the racks in this room. 
Each rack has a capacity of sixty baskets. 
Illustration 46 shows a group of gym- 
nasium racks built in double row ar- 
rangement with solid ends. The solid ends 
make for more rigidity, but add to the cost 
of the installation. The racks in this pic- 


ture are built with regular legs, and are: 


for use in gymnasium rooms where an at- 
tendant serves the user. 

When absolute security is necessary, 
basket racks can be furnished with doors 
and solid ends and backs. A number of 
school executives find such equipment very 
satisfactory; but on an average it is too 
expensive. The same service can be ob- 
tained from an installation of multiple 
tier (box) lockers, using the wire baskets 
in the lockers without having the racks. 

Illustration 47 shows a number of basket 
trucks as used in connection with a large 
school gymnasium in Paterson, N. J. 

You will note that the basket trucks are 
all double row arrangement, and have 
caster equipment which consists of two sta- 
tionary and two swivel casters. The trucks 
are made in various heights with a capacity 
of sixty to eighty-four baskets each. 

The usual standard overall height of 
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Fig. 48—Plans of basket storage rooms. 
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as solved by NARRAGANSETT 





SrorAGE problems solved the Narragansett way are solved 
permanently, efficiently, and economically. Narragansett has been 
NEL solving these problems for more than forty-five years. This vast 

background of experience is reflected in every single product that 
hi ibabh! is shipped from the Narragansett plant. Installations of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Steel Lockers, and Cabinets in all parts of the globe 
furnish adequate evidence of the fine workmanship and engineering 
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The usual specifications of the baskets which will 
meet all requirements are as follows: 

Made of 1 inch square mesh, No. 15 gauge wire, with 

3/16 inch top frame, and 1/8 inch diagonal braces. To 

prevent rusting, baskets should be finished with a heavy 

coating of tin after manufacture, and should be designed 
with a padlock loop in top frame to hold the basket in line 

in front of shelf on rack or truck when padlock is at- 

tached. A tinned number plate is to be placed on one end 

approximately 2 inches from top edge or thereabouts for 
identification purposes. 

The standard sizes of wire baskets are usually 81” 
wide, by 13” deep, 
by 8%” high for 
the small; or 1114” 
wide, 13” deep, 814” 
high for the larger 
ones. These sizes 
will meet the aver- 
age requirement in 
schools, clubs, and 
colleges. 


Illustration 49 
shows a very de- 
sirable basket that 
has met with the 
approval of athletic and gymnasium directors in vari- 
ous localities. 





Fig. 49—A properly designed wire basket. 


Locker Room Bench Tops and 
Iron Bench Pedestals 


A gymnasium locker room is not considered complete 
without a sufficient number of benches for the users. 

Bench Tops: Yellow pine seems to be the most 
popular wood for locker benches and can usually be 
supplied by various manufacturers. Bench tops should 
be carefully sanded, with corners and edges nicely 
rounded, and then finished with a coat of shellac. 

Ordinarily, tops are furnished 6’, 8’, 10’ and 12’ 
lengths, either 8”, 10” or 12” wide, and 114” to 2” thick. 
(The dimensions for width and thickness are nominal 
and the finished tops are slightly under these sizes. ) 


Fig. 50—Locker 
pedestals. 


room bench with iron 


Fig. 51—(Left) A sturdy iron pedestal for at- 
taching to locker room bench top and floor. 

The stationary type of locker room bench is usually 
preferable to the portable type of bench, for a number 
of obvious reasons. Many accidents are caused by the 
upsetting of a bench when pupils stand on the portable 
type to reach into their lockers. With the stationary 
type, which is fastened securely to the floor, this ob- 
jection never arises; and besides there is not the wear 
or tear on a stationary bench top to compare with the 
rough use and abuse the portable type receives. 


When it is desired to use bench tops and bench ped 
estals careful consideration should be given to the de. 
sign of the pedestals themselves. 

Iron Pedestals: A type of pedestal which has met 
with much favor is made with heavy cast iron base the 
top approximately 7” in diameter, and has a stron 
tubular column 1 5/8” in diameter. There are holes in 
the base and top of the pedestal for attaching to floor 
and bench tops. The pedestal itself can be finished jp 
black Japan or other color to harmonize with the de. 
orative scheme and design. Black is usually preferred 
owing to the fact that it does not show dust and mo 
marks so readily as colors. The standard over-all height 
of the pedestal should be about 1614”, but shorter o- 
higher ones can be obtained to meet individual re- 
quirements. 

As a rule, pedestals should be placed 1’ from each, 
end of bench top and not more than 5’ apart. It is de. 
sirable, when placing orders, to give the sizes of bench. 
es and quantities of pedestals required in order that the 
manufacturer can meet your requirements with the leas 
delay. 

Illustration 50 shows a 10° bench top with three iron 
pedestals. Illustration 51 shows an iron pedestal that 
will meet the average requirement. This pedestal js 
strong and inexpensive, and will wear for a period of 
years. It can be securely anchored to the bench top and 
the floor. 


Key Cabinets 


In gymnasiums where a large number of locker keys 


must be kept it is usually found advisable to store these | 


keys in a compact form, 
where they will be available 
to the proper party. Losses 
due to misplaced or stolen 
keys can practically be elim- 
inated thereby. 

A cabinet along the line 
of the one shown in Illus- 
tration 52 will be found 
very effective for this pur- 
pose. This type of cabinet 
can be furnished in sizes 
with capacities from 100 to 
800 locker keys each. The 
back, ‘swinging leaf, and also the door can be equipped 
with hooks. The hocks have a capacity of approximately 
five locker keys each, and a number is stamped above 
each hook to correspond with the number on the locker. 
This facilitates the handling of keys. 

Key Cabinets of this type can be either recessed in 
the walls (built-in) or placed against the wall (port: 
able) to meet building conditions. A choice of finishes 
can be provided to harmonize with the decorative color 
scheme. The small cabinet is usually 15” wide, by 4y, 
deep, by 30” high, which has, without the swinging leaf, 
a capacity of 100 hooks, and with the swinging leaf, 
a capacity of 300 hooks. Hooks on the door can be 
added which will give a capacity of 100 more, ; 

The next larger size is 24” wide by 414” deep by 30 
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Fig. 52—Key cabinet for stor- 
age of locker keys. 
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high, which, without the swinging leaf, has 200 hooks; 
and which with the swinging leaf, has 600 hooks; and 
which with hook panel on the door, giving a capacity 
of 200 more, brings the capacity up to 800 hooks. 


Specifying and Buying Steel Lockers * 


In the foregoing, we have given consideration to the 
various types and designs of lockers applicable to gym- 
nasium requirements. We will now consider the actual 
preparation of specifications for purchasing. This: in- 
cludes the proper specifying of what is wanted, and the 
method of asking for prices or bids. 


Use of “Open” Specifications 


The use of general or “open” specifications similar 
to the following, which have been used quite successful- 
ly by some of the leading school boards, architects, and 
other large users of lockers in obtaining prices on their 
locker equipment, will do the most to secure for all pur- 
poses, high grade lockers that have an established 
market value. They will insure bids on a fair, compet- 
itive basis. 

These “open” specifications cover single and double 
tier lockers, multiple tier lockers, gymnasium basket 
racks and basket trucks, etc. They will be found com- 
plete for all general purposes. 


General or “Open” Single and Double 
Tier Locker Specifications 


Doors: Shall be of No. 20 gauge steel adequately reinforced 
and stiffened with “tubular” reinforcements at each vertical 
edge, with hemmed flanges at top and bottom edges and welded 
at corners; or, may be of No. 16 gauge steel flanged on all 
four edges and welded at corners. Steel for doors shall be full 
cold-rolled, patent-level enameling stock, or equivalent, free 
from surface irregularities and capable of taking a high grade 
enamel finish. 

Door Frame: Uprights shall be 1”x1”x%” hard steel angles, 
or approved construction of equal strength. Cross members 
shall be 114”x34” No. 14 gauge formed steel channels, joined 
to uprights at each end by two 3/16” countersunk head rivets 
or by welding, or may be of steel angle or other approved con- 
struction of sufficient strength to form a substantial rigid frame. 

Body: Sides, backs, tops, bottoms and shelves shall be no 
lighter than No. 24 gauge cold-rolled steel. 

Locking Device: Shall be simple, substantial and tamper- 
proof, preferably of the “concealed, one-piece” type, with auto- 
matic locking bar release and rubber silencers, operated by 
stamped steel (not cast) straight lift handle, latching auto- 
matically when the door is closed without lifting or operating 
the handle. There shall be three locking points on both single 
and double tier lockers, the points of contact to be directly op- 
posite the hinges. All doors shall be provided with a padlocking 
attachment consisting of a plate with hasp attached to the door 
adjacent to a hole in the handle so the handle cannot be operat- 
ed when padlock is affixed. (Unless hereinafter specified pad- 
locks are not included in these specifications.) 

Locks: All lockers shall be furnished with master keyed 
flat key (grooved key or paracentric may be specified if desired) 
locks of standard manufacture with two keys for each lock (if 
combination locks are called for they should be of a size and 
type interchangeable with the standard flat key locks). (Pad- 
locks either of flat key type or combination type can be furnish- 
ed when specified.) Locks attached without exposed bolt heads 
are preferred. 

Hinges: Shall be adequately reinforced and of the type 
known as full-looped, with five knuckles, and shall be at least 


114” in width, attached to the door frame with two 3/16” 
tersunk head rivets and to door with two 14-20 binder hea 
chine screws and nuts. If “butt” hinges are used, they s 
sufficiently larger and heavier to afford equal streng 
hinges shall be so positioned that pins cannot be dri 
There shall be at least three hinges on single tier lock 
and three hinges on double tier locker doors. 
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Legs: Where called for, legs shall extend at least 4y,” 
clear below cross member of door frame. Front legs shall be 
integral with frame and be provided with detachable adjustabje 
floor plates and the rear legs shall be individually adjustabj. 
for height. (When specified on lockers with legs, closed bases 
are to be furnished for the fronts and ends of locker sections 
These shall be no lighter than No. 20 gauge cold-rolled steg| 
and so attached as to present a neat appearance, preferably 
without any exposed bolt heads. (NOTE: When lockers are {) 
be placed on raised bases, they should be furnished withoy, 


legs.) 


Tops: All lockers shall have flat tops (unless sloping tops 
are specified). 


Ventilation 
(Standard—Doors Only) 


Doors shall have standard louvre perforations, not less than 
six louvres near top and bottom of single tier lockers, and three 
near top and bottom of double tier lockers. 


(a) 


(Alternates—Doors Only) 
Doors shall have a block of forty-nine %” round holes 


on 1” centers, or equivalent, near top and bottom. 
(b) Doors shall have louvre perforations their full length. 
(c) Doors shall have %” round holes on 1” centers, or 
equivalent, their full length. 


(a) 


(b) 


(Special Ventilation—When Specified) 
Single Tier Ventilated Types. 


(1) Tops (or backs near top) of lockers shall have 
a block of forty-nine 1%” round holes on 1” centers, 
(2) Bottoms (or backs near bottom) of lockers shall 
have a block of forty-nine 1%” round holes on 1” cen- 
ters, or equivalent. Louvres near bottom of doors shall 
be omitted. 

Double Tier Ventilated Types. 


(1) Tops and Intermediate Tops (or backs near 
top) of lockers shall each have a block of forty-nine 
¥%” round holes on 1” centers, or equivalent. Louvres 
shall be omitted from doors except at bottom of lower 
doors. 

(2) Bottoms and Intermediate Bottoms (or backs 
near bottom) of lockers shall each have a block of 
forty-nine 14” round holes on 1” centers, or equivalent. 
Louvres shall be omitted from doors except at top of 
upper door. 

(3) Single Row Double Tier lockers shall be provid- 
ed with a 3” ventilating space behind regular back 
connecting with an air duct beneath lockers (air duct 


_ by others). Ventilating space shall be formed by ex- 


tending ends and tops 3” beyond nominal dimensions 
at back and providing an extra back, or equivalent ar- 
rangement. Regular backs shall have a block of forty- 
nine ¥%4” round holes on 1” centers, or equivalent, near 
bottom of each locker. Louvres near bottom of doors 
shall be omitted. 
(4) Double Row Double Tier lockers shall be as- 
sembled in single row arrangement providing a 3” 
ventilating space between backs of lockers. This space 
shall be formed by extending the tops and ends 3” 
beyond nominal dimensions at the back, or equivalent 
arrangement, and shall be connected with air duct be- 
neath lockers (air duct by others). Backs of lockers 
shall have a block of forty-nine %4” round holes on 1” 
centers, or equivalent, near bottom. Louvres near bot- 
tom of doors are to be omitted. 

NOTE: Adjustable damper plates can be furnished 
with round hole perforations when specified. 
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; : Single tier lockers shall have one hat shelf 
oer 9” fee top of locker, double tier lockers none. 
We lockers shall have one double prong ceiling hook and at 
least one single prong side hook on each side and back, pref- 
bly of the type that are attached with two screws. 
Finish All lockers shall be finished with olive green baked 
enamel. (Other colors at reasonable extra cost, when specified. ) 
Door handles and padlock attachments dull black baked enamel. 
Coat hooks shall be of Cadmium or Udylite finish or otherwise 
thoroughly rust-proofed. All screws and nuts shall be rust- 
roofed by the Parker process. Where screw heads are vis- 


ible on outside of locker, they shall be of the slotless or binder- 


ae Plates: Each locker shall have a polished brass or 
aluminum number plate with black filled depressed numbers not 
less than 7/16” high; plates to be attached with split rivets. 

Workmanship: Shall be of strictly high grade character 
throughout. All like parts shall be standard and interchangeable, 
accurately formed and correctly fitted. 


Because of the increased demand for lockers recessed 
in the corridor walls, the following are typical speci- 
fication clauses for the various standard arrangements, 
viz: 


Metal Top and End Strips: Lockers are to be placed in 
recesses provided for them, and the locker contractor is to fur- 
nish recess closing strips to cover the gap at the ends and across 
the top of each locker section. These strip are to be made of 
No. 16 gauge full cold-rolled, patent leveled special enameling 
steel approximately 3” wide so attached to present a neat smooth 
finish, preferably with concealed joint clips where top strips and 
end strips join together. 

Wood Top and Metal End Strips: Lockers are to be placed 
in recesses provided for them, and the locker contractor is to 
furnish recess closing strips.to cover the gaps at the ends of 
each locker section. These strips are to be made of No. 16 
gauge full cold-rolled, patent leveled special enameling steel ap- 
proximately 3” wide so attached to present a neat smooth finish. 
Wood recess closing strips are to be furnished to cover the 
gaps across the top of each locker section, by the general con- 
tractor. 

Wood Top and End Strips: The lockers are to be placed 
in recesses provided but the gaps at the ends and across the top 
of each locker section are to be covered by wood moulding not 
included in these specifications. 


General or “Open” Multiple Tier (Box) 
Locker Specifications 


Doors: Shall be made of not less than No. 16 gauge steel, 
flanged on all edges. Steel for doors shall be full cold-rolled, 
patent leveled enameling stock, or equivalent, free from surface 
irregularities and capable of taking a high grade enamel finish. 

Door Frames: Uprights shall be 1”x1”x1%” hard steel an- 
gles or approved construction of equal strength. Top and bot- 
tom cross members shall be 114”x34” No. 20 gauge formed steel 
channels, joined to uprights at each end by two 3/16” counter- 
sunk head rivets or by welding; or may be of steel angle or other 
approved construction of sufficient strength to form a substan- 
tial rigid frame. 

Body: Sides, backs, tops, and bottoms shall be no lighter 
than No. 24 gauge cold-rolled steel. 

Locking Device: Shall be simple, substantial, and tamper- 
proof, preferably with neatly formed stamped steel (not cast) 
straight pull curl handle. This shall be combined with padlock- 
ing attachment consisting of a plate with hasp attached to door, 
adjacent to similar plate attached to frame so door cannot be 
opened when padlock is affixed. (Unless hereinafter specified 
padlocks are not included in these specifications.) When doors 
are closed, spring clips or other approved arrangement shall 
keep them shut. 

Locks: All multiple tier (box) lockers shall be furnished 
with master-keyed flat key (grooved key or paracentric may be 


specified if desired) locks of standard manufacture with two 
keys for each lock (if combination locks are called for, they 
should be of a size and type interchangeable with the standard 
flat key locks). (Padlocks either of flat key type or combina- 
tion type can be furnished when specified.) 

Hinges: Shall be of the type known as full looped with five 
knuckles and shall be at least 114” in width, attached to the 
door frame with two 3/16” countersunk head rivets and to door 
with two 14-20 binder head machine screws and nuts. If “butt” 
hinges are used they shall be sufficiently larger and heavier to 
afford equal strength. All hinges shall be so positioned that pins 
cannot be driven out. There shall be at least two hinges on all 
box locker doors. 

Legs: Where called for, legs shall extend at least 414” 
clear below cross member of bottom door frame. Front legs 
shall be integral with frame and be provided with detachable 
adjustable floor plates and the rear legs shall be individually 
adjustable for height. (When specified on lockers with legs, 
closed bases are to be furnished for the fronts and ends of locker 
sections. These shall be no lighter than No. 20 gauge cold- 
rolled steel and so attached to present a neat appearance, prefer- 
ably without any exposed bolt heads.) 

NOTE: When lockers are to be placed on raised bases, 
they should be furnished without legs. 

Tops: All multiple tier (box) lockers shall have flat tops 
(unless sloping tops are specified). 


Ventilation 


(Standard—Doors Only) 

Each door shall have not less than three louvre perforations 
near center of door. 

(Alternate—Doors Only) 

Each door shall have a block of forty-nine %4” round holes 
on 1” centers, or equivalent, near center of door. 

(Special Ventilated Types—when specified) 

(a) Each back shall have a block of forty-nine %4” round 
holes on 1” centers, or equivalent, in center of each compart- 
ment. 

(b) Tops and intermediate tops shall have a block of forty- 
nine %4” round holes on 1” centers, or equivalent, near center 
of top. 

(c) Bottoms and intermediate bottoms shall have a block 
of forty-nine 4%” round holes on 1” centers, or equivalent, near 
center of bottoms. 

NOTE: Combinations of above types of ventilation can be 
furnished when specified. 

Equipment: No hooks or shelves included unless specified. 

Finish: All multiple tier (box) lockers shall be finished in 
olive green baked enamel. (Other colors at reasonable extra 
cost, when specified.) All screws and nuts shall be rust-proofed 
by the Parker process. Where screw heads are visible on out- 
side of locker they shall be of the slotless or binder-head type. 

Number Plates: Each box locker shall have a polished 
brass or aluminum number plate with black filled depressed 
numbers not less than 7/16” high; plates to be attached to 
door with split rivets. 

Workmanship: Shall be of strictly high grade character 
throughout. All like parts shall be standard and interchangeable, 
accurately formed and correctly fitted. 


General or “Open” Gymnasium Basket 
Rack Specifications 


Uprights: Shall be open or “skeleton” type with 1”x1”x%” 
hard steel angles or equivalent front and rear, punched for at- 
taching shelves and gussets. (Closed or “solid” type with No. 
20 gauge cold-rolled steel between upright members can be 
furnished when specified.) Upright members shall not be more 
than 51%’ on centers. 

Corner Gussets: (Furnished with skeleton type construc- 
tion only.) Shall be No. 20 gauge steel punched for attaching 
to uprights and shelves at ends and rear of open or “skeleton” 
type sections. 


Basket Separators: Shall be wing type made of not less 
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than No. 20 gauge special enameling steel bolted to under side 
of shelves, making individual compartments. 

Shelves: Shall be of not less than No. 20 gauge special 
enameling steel adequately reinforced and having a wide flange 
at rear to serve as a back stop for baskets. 

Padlock Hasps: Shall be of not less than No. 16 gauge 
steel formed to provide a secure means of locking the baskets 
in position. 

Backs: Shall be open or “skeleton” type to allow for max- 
imum air circulation. (Closed or “solid” type with no less than 
No. 20 gauge steel between uprights can be furnished if spec- 
ified. 

Number Plates: Each basket opening shall have a polished 
brass or aluminum number plate with black filled depressed 
numbers not less than 7/16” high, plates to be securely attach- 
ed to the shelves. 

Bolts and Nuts: Shall be rust-proofed by the Parker pro- 
cess. All outside, bolt heads shall be of the slotless or binder- 
head type. 

Finish: Racks shall be finished with olive green baked 
enamel. (Other colors at reasonable extra cost, when specified.) 

Wire Baskets: Shall be made of No. 15 gauge wire woven 
on 1” square mesh, reinforced with 3/16” wire around top and 
1%” wire at upright corners and diagonally across bottom. 
Baskets shall be provided with loop for padlock attachment 
and tinned number plates (brass number plate with black filled 
depressed numbers at extra cost, if specified) and finished with 
heavy coating of tin after manufacture. Standard sizes 814” 
wide x 13” deep x 8%” high; or 11%4” wide x 13” deep x 
814” high. 

Sizes of Racks: (Racks may vary to accommodate 30 to 
48 baskets each.) 

Workmanship: Shall be of strictly high grade character 
throughout. All like parts shall be standard and interchangeable, 
accurately formed and correctly fitted. 


General or “Open” Gymnasium Basket 
Truck Specifications 


Uprights: Shall be full 1”x1”x%%” hard steel angles or 
equivalent, punched for attaching shelves and solid end panels. 
Upright members shall be spaced not more than 6%’ over all. 


Ends: To be closed or “solid” type, with No. 20 gauge 
cold-rolled special enameling steel, bolted between upright 
members. 

Dividers: Truck shall be 27” deep overall, with No. 20 
gauge cold-rolled special enameling steel, solid lengthwise di- 
vider, making 1314” deep basket openings on either side of 
truck. 

Shelves: Shall be of not less than No. 20 gauge cold-rolled 
special enameling steel adequately reinforced with 114” flanges 
front and rear. Bottom shelf to have 1”x1”x%” angle reinforce- 
ments bolted inside of flanges, front and rear. 

Casters: Each truck shall have four roller bearing casters 
(two swivel casters at one end and two stationary casters at the 
other), wheels not less than 3%” in diameter. Casters shall 
be securely bolted to No. 16 gauge reinforcing plate attached 
to bottom shelf—said plate to be 614” wide and to extend entire 
depth of truck at each end; or construction of equivalent 
strength. 

(Open specificatiuns on Basket Separators, Padlock Hasps, 
Number Plates, Bolts and Nuts, Finish, Wire Baskets and 
Workmanship, same as for these items which are included for 
Basket Racks.) 

Sizes of Trucks: Trucks may vary to have a capacity of 
60 to 84 baskets each. 


Erection of Lockers 


The problem of locker erection often times seems 
perplexing to school executives and others who may 
not be informed as to the various methods used by the 


locker manufacturers in the installation of lockers. 

The most economical method is to ship the lockers 
“knocked down” for erection at the point where the 
lockers are to be used. 

The actual “setting-up” and placing of the lockers 
can be handled in various ways. 

The work may be handled by pupils under the dire. 
tion of the purchaser. This plan has been applied jn 
various schools, and has proven quite successful ang 
profitable to the pupils who did the work on a Piece 
rate basis and at an economical cost to the school. 

Another plan is to have the lockers erected by log 
non-skilled labor, under the supervision of the pur- 
chaser, either working on a straight hourly basis or op 
a piece rate. 

A third plan is to have the lockers erected by loca 
non-skilled labor on the open shop plan, but under the 
direct supervision of an erection superintendent Sup- 
plied by the locker manufacturer. Where this plan js 
used, the expenses of the erection superintendent mug 
be paid by the school and are usually considered in the 
cost of the lockers. This may amount to as much as 
several hundred dollars on an installation made some 
distance from the factory. 

Another plan used by manufacturers is to have the 
installation supervised by a representative or erection 
superintendent from one of their sales offices located in 
various principal cities. This is practically the same as 
plan three. 

A fifth plan is to have the lockers erected by union 
labor. This is more costly and is necessary only in a few 
of the larger cities. 

A sixth plan would be to have the lockers shipped 
“set up,” ready for placing in the proper rooms or cor- 
ridors. This method has the disadvantage of a higher 
freight rate which often overbalances the resultant 
saving that may otherwise be obtained. Also, erection 
charges on lockers at the manufacturers’ plant are often 
considerably higher than the same work done locally 
and supervised by the school authorities. 

Owing to the simplified construction and accuracy 
of all parts of leading locker manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts, the work of assembling is very easy and can gener- 
ally be handled by the purchaser with non-skilled labor 
at the minimum cost, and without inconvenience. 

In‘ concluding this article, too much emphasis cat- 
not be placed on the value of selecting, at the outset, 
the right type and size of locker to fit the individual re- 
quirements of each school building. The services of a 
locker engineer should be used to help prepare locker 
floor plans and layouts. When asking for bids, you 
should have definite quantities and specifications, and 
then, when the bids are open and you are actually cor 
sidering the purchase of locker equipment on a com 
petitive basis, allow sufficient time for the locker rep- 
resentative to demonstrate the adaptability of his firm's 
product to your needs. Last, but not least, be sure you 
have taken the necessary time to investigate each lock 
er manufacturer’s former work and then you can know 
pretty well what they will do in supplying you with 
lockers. 
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Women s Gymnasium Clothing 


(Concluded from page 17) 


the knicker and teddy) that in five or six years 
(‘23 to ’28) there was hardly any college or school, out- 
side of the high schools, that had not changed from 





Two Styles of Wash Suits for the Gym 


middies and bloomers to waists and knickers. Also came 
the one piece black knicker suit worn with a teddy, as 
mentioned, and no better looking suit in the mind of 
the writer ever appeared, nor can appear on the gym- 
nasium floor for teacher or 
pupil. While it took sixty years 
to complete the change to 
bloomers, it took only five 
years to change from bloomers 
to knickers. 

But the evolution of gym- 
nasium clothing for women 
had not stopped even there, 
for the most abrupt, rapid and 
radical change of all time has 
taken place within the past two 
years, and it might be said in 
truth, during the past year. 
The dream of the up-to-the- 
minute progressive teacher of 
physical education has always 
been a standard suit, standard 
and uniform in style and in 
color. During the years, espe- 
cially of the middy and bloom- 
er, the girls of many of our 
colleges and most of our high 
schools in gym classes wore 
anything, any kind of outfit, any style, full or scant, 





Another Wash Suit 


long or short, cotton, serge, sateen, or what not. After 
the adoption of the knicker and waist, the situation as 
regards uniformity was greatly improved, especially in 
the colleges, but in the high schools it remained the 
same. Suddenly the situation was changed. An abrupt 
change took place. A new idea, starting like a prairie 
fire simultaneously in several separate localities, spread 
in no time at all over the whole country. 

This idea was colored wash suits for the gym. Dis- 
cussed and shown at conventions, national, sectional and 
local, advertised and exhibited by manufacturers, there 
is hardly a school, public or private, no matter how 
remote that has not heard of and is not interested in 
the new wash suits. The dream of the physical director 
has come true. The gym classes need look no more like 
Coxey’s army marching to Washington but like West 
Point cadets on parade, and the pride of the students 
and the morale of the class is thus greatly advanced. 

In the profuse and varied offering of the year of ma- 
terial from the mills, the manufacturer who is wise 
has chosen only a fabric which will not only wear but 
which will not fade in the.necessarily repeated washing. 
Otherwise, one of the chief purposes in the adoption of 
the wash suit would thus be wholly defeated. 

In these pages I have tried to show the changes in 
women’s clothing and especially the three great changes 
—the first, so slowly and carefully—the second, in much 
less time—and the third, with rapidity almost unbeliev- 
able. 

From that day before the dawn of history, “when 
Eve was made from Adam’s rib” great changes for the 
better have been made in human lives, but no greater 
change in all time has taken place than in the lives of 
women during the past half century of progress, which 
has found expression in the clothing they wear, and 
freed them from the bondage of absurd and ridiculous 
convention. 











JAMES MURRAY 


Fencing Equipment 


New York Athletic Club, N. Y. C. 





Foils— Masks— 
[| Epees— | Gloves— \| 
Sabres— Costumes— 


Blades:—Prieur, Soudet, Couleaux Priced Within Reason 
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N ew Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


The Football Quizzer. W. J. Sheeley. A. S. Barnes & Co. 50c. 
Questions and answers designed to teach the rules of the 

game. Very useful to coaches, players, and officials. Revised in 

accordance with the recodified 1930 football rules. 

Personal Hygiene for Nurses. Seneca Egbert. F. A. Davis 

Co. $2.50. 

Readable and up to date treatment of health. Illustrated. 
Selected bibliographies. Well adapted for textbook purposes for 
colleges as well as for Nurses Training Schools. 

Individual Gymnastics. Lillian Curtis Drew. Lea and Feb- 
iger. 271 p. $2.25. 

Revised (fourth) edition of this standard work on corrective 
and remedial exercises. Contains analysis of abnormal condi- 
tions and descriptions of exercises. Well illustrated. Authori- 
tative. 

Elementary Tap Dances. Katherine Ferguson. The Wom- 
ans Press. 22 p. $1.15. 

Dances for children four to twelve years. Also good for 
adult beginners. Has explanation of dance terms and of nine 
dances arranged in progression. 


The Art of Social Dancing. Lawrence A. Hostettler. A. S. 

Barnes & Co. 140 p. $2.00. 

An excellent textbook for the physical education teacher 
undertaking instruction in ball room dancing. Part I gives 
fundamental principles; Part II gives commonly used figures 
and combinations found in waltz, fox trot, one-step and tango. 
Special directions for leading and following. Author is well 
known authority. 


Elements of the Free Dance. Elizabeth Selden. A. S. 

Barnes. 163 p. $1.50. 

Gives an exposition of the “free dance” without making it- 
self an advocate of any particular form or method. Section I 
is on the Spirit of Rhythm; II compares the Ballet and the 
Free Dance; III, “Building Stones,” an analysis of movements 
of body, balance, etc.; IV, graphic dynamics—space, patterns, 
and planes; V, glossary of terms. An original and stimulating 
book. 


Assemblies for Junior and Senior High Schools. Eileen H. 
Galvin and M. Eugenia Walker. Professional and Technical 
Press. 334 p. 

Points out the value of an auditorium program as an out- 
growth of class or extra-curricular activity. Discussions of 
values of assembly, results, method and administration, and 
practical assembly programs. Chapters IX on Physical Edu- 
cation and XIV on Special Activities (i.e., Circus, Folk Dance, 
Health Plays, Posture, etc.) of particular interest to the phys- 
ical education teacher. 


Nursing in Emergencies. Jacob K. Berman. C. V. Mosby 

Co. 160 p. $2.25. 

Practical facts for nurses who must meet many emergencies 
while awaiting the physician. Handbook size, large print, many 
diagrams. 

Swimming the American Crawl. John Weissmuller. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 

Contains elementary instruction and exercises for beginners, 
and also rules for advanced speed swimming. Illustrated with 
strips from movies giving a graphic analysis of the author's 
stroke. The author also gives a number of the secrets by which 
he has attained the swimming championship of the world. 


The Taylor Health Program. Jeanie M. Pinckney. Exten- 
sion Division, University of Texas. 

An experimental project planned by the Bureau of Nutrition 
and Health Education at the University of Texas and carried 
out in a chosen city school system. Statistics and summaries 
show the results of the experiment. Graded outlines of health 
lessons by months and weeks. 


WvevvvvvVvVvvvvers Boys’ Book of Camp Life. Elon Jessup. E. P. Dutton ¢ 


300 p. 

The author has drawn upon long experience to write a very 
practical book for campers, explorers, and woodsmen, A welll 
of material on tents, comforts, footgear, campsites, maps, megs. 
uring distances, etc. Thoroughly illustrated. Clear style, 


Track and Field for Women and Girls. Alice W. Frymir 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 208 p. $2.00. ; 
Needed contribution to the practical literature on track and 

field for women. Treats technique and methods of training and 

coaching in all events. Valuable suggestions for squad class. 
fications, mass competition, and the organization of meets, Ex. 
cellently illustrated. 

Tap Dancing. Marjorie Hillas. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00, 
Has fourteen routines with descriptions and references ty 

appropriate music. Includes composer, publisher, and Victer 
record number of music selected. Teachers of advanced Clog- 
ging as well as teachers of tap will find in this cleverly arranged 
book a means for introducing variety and interest itito their 
work. 

Education and the Summer Camp. Lloyd Burgess Sharp, 
Teachers College, Columbia. No. 390. 

Detailed report of plans, methods of organization, and ad- 
ministrative problems of four years’ experience in the camps 
sponsored by the Life’s Fresh Air Fund. Educational objectives 
stated. Considerable emphasis on program for underprivileged 
children. Points out opportunities for learning process in camp 
situations. Replete with tables and charts concerning this 
particular experiment. 


A Water Program for Camps. The American National 
Red Cross. 
A most excellent handbook on swimming, life saving, and 
water sports and games. 


Changing Emphases 
(Concluded from page 19) 


cational system of the country, we must persistently im- 
prove our teaching methods. That our aims and ob- 
jectives are not realized simply by playing the game is 
obvious. Rich results come only through scientific pro- 
gram making and skillful teaching. 

We have in our hands one of the most effective edu- 
cational tools. What we accomplish in the next decade 
will depend upon our improved principles and method. 
We need the scientific approach and the willingness and 
desire to apply scientific analysis and research to our 
objectives and our methods. We need a wider knowl- 
edge of the field of testing in general and better skill 
in the accepted educational technique. We need to make 
our work truly educational in all its phases and then 
we need to be able to talk with the general educators in 
their own language so that we may sell to them the 
value of our contribution to education. 


REFERENCES 
1. Williams, J. F.—‘Principles of Physical Education’—Saunders Com: 
pany—1927. 
2. Bovard and Cozens—‘Tests and Measurements in Physical Educa- 
tion’’—Eugene, Oregon, University of Oregon Press—1926. 
3. Brace—‘Measuring Motor Ability’—New York: A. S. Barnes—-1926. 
4. Rogers, Frederick Rand—‘‘Tests and Measurements Programs in the 
Redirection of Physical Education’”—New York City: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University-—1927. 
Cozens—‘The Measurement of General Athletic Ability in College 
Men’’—University of Oregon Press—1929. 
6. Griffith, C. R—Psychology of Coaching”—Published by Bailey and 
Hines, Champaign, Illinois. . 
Griffith, C. R.—‘‘Psychology of Athletics’ —Published by Bailey and 
Hines, Champaign, Illinois. 
Alden, Florence D.—The High School—February, 1930—Published 
by School of Education—University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Education Through Physical Education 
Its Organization and Administration 
for Girls and Women 
By AGNES R. WAYMAN, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Second Edition. Octavo, 378 pages. 
Published, 1928. Cloth, $4.00, net 


Adapted Group Gymnastics 
12mo, 150 -pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75, net. 
Published, 1927 
New (3d) 


Individual Gymnastics pay Aan 
12mo, 276 pages with 121 engravings. Cloth, $2.25, net. 
Published, 1929 
By LILLIAN CURTIS DREW, Assistant Director, 
Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education, and 
Instructor in Corrective and Remedial Gymnastics and 

Kinesiology. 
An 


Dudley Allen Sargent Autobiography 


Edited by LEDYARD W. SARGENT, with an introduc- 
tion by R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D. 12mo, 221 pages 
with frontispiece. Cloth, $2.00, net. Published, 1927. 





Standard Texts on Physical Education 


Normal and Elementary Diagnosis 

By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, M.D., Professor 
of Physical Education, Oberlin College and LAU- 
RENCE B. CHENOWETH, M.D., Professor of Hy- 


giene, University of Cincinnati. Octavo, 384 pages with 
136 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, net. Published, 1928. 


Basketball 


A Text-book for Coaches, Players, Recreation Leaders, 
Students and Teachers of Physical Education 
By JAMES G. BLISS, Ph.D., Head of Department of 


Physical Education, State Teachers’ College,, West : 


Chester, Pa.; with a foreword by LYNN W. ST. 
JOHN, Professor of Physical Education, Ohio State 
University; Chairman, Joint Basketball Rules Com- 
mittee. 12 mo, 202 pages, illustrated with 72 engravings. 


Published, 1929 Cloth, $2.50, net. 


Physical Education Activities 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
By the Staff of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Michigan. Octavo, 322 
pages with 54 engravings. 


Published, 1928 Cloth, $3.50, net. 


Special Physical Education Catalog on Request 





Washington Square 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Philadelphia 























Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 





N September, 1930, the School will 

become a definite part of the college 
in Troy, New York. The first two years 
of the course are devoted largely to cul- 
tural subjects and the last two years to 
technical training. The faculty of the 
Central School including Miss Helen Mc- 
Kinstry, B.S., Director, will continue with 
the school in its new home. 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 














ITHACA SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


—[—oo— 


UPILS prepared in three years to teach 

Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 
and to supervise playgrounds in New York 
State and all other states granting reciproc- 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education degree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for 
practice teaching and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Dormitories. Camp. Graduates in demand. 
Earn residence credit toward the Degree in 
vacation time. 


Fall Term begins October 9th 
—000 
Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill, Dean 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 
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How WE Do It 








Tag Football 


A Game for Junior High Schools 


The Tag Football Rules given below have been used 
with Junior High School boys under the direction of the 
men students of our Normal School. After several 
changes introduced as the game was played these rules 
have given satisfaction to both players and teachers. 
We call the game “Tag Football” rather than “Touch” 
because we found the word touch did not meet with the 
approval of the boys. The word Tag seems to have more 
punch in it and we found it wise to apply this bit of boy 
psychology in making the game popular, 


Aims: Provides a game for boys, with plenty of action, with 
enough of the Rugby game included to satisfy. Rules simpli- 
fied and speeded up, especially adapted to small areas such 
as school yards and playgrounds. Boys soon learn the game 
and can conduct it after school hours. 


Equipment: Rugby ball, a field with goal posts, or marker to 
designate ends of field and side lines. 


Officials: Referee and one linesman. 


Rules: 


1. KICK OFF. Regulation football kick, or punt from center 
of field. 

2. DOWNS AND DISTANCES TO BE GAINED. Must 
make ten yards to retain possession of ball. (4 Downs). 

3. CHARGING AND INTERFERENCE. No player on 
defense or offence may charge with body or in any way 
interfere with the player. Legitimate play is similar to 
block in basketball, with no body contact. Ball is dead 
when player is tagged in possession of ball. 

4. FORWARD PASS. Any number of passes to the down, 
and they may be forward, lateral or back and made from 
any position on the field. All players are eligible to re- 
ceive passes. All passes are complete and are in play 
with one exception, namely, if the ball is grounded and 
is not touched by a player, it is brought back. (This rule 
is necessary to prevent long passes with no attempt for 
accuracy.) A pass fumbled may be recovered. 

5. BALL ACROSS GOAL LINE. Ball grounded across 
goal line on a pass, punt or missed drop kick shall be put 
in play on 20 yard line by defending team. 

6. FUMBLES. A ball touched and fumbled is in play. Any 
player may recover same. 

7. BALL ACROSS SIDE LINE. Kicked, thrown or car- 
ried across, ball goes to other side, 20 yards in field of 
play and is first down. 

8 PUNT, DROP KICK, OR PLACE KICK. May be 
kicked from scrimmage only when captain of attack team 
yells “Kick Formation.” Ball must be kicked, not passed 
or carried. 

9. PENALTIES. Personal foul—15 yards. Charging, hold- 
ing, tripping, etc. Technical foul—5S yards. Offside, back 
talk to official, stalling over 20 seconds on play. 

10. TIME OF PLAY. Agreed upon by captains. 
11. SCORING. Touchdown—4 points. (No try for goal after 
touchdown. ) 


Coaching Notes: At least two balls should be on the field for 
practice work, when groups are divided for preliminary practice 
ci fundamentals. Teams of equal weight are desirable and should 
be organized before going upon field. Select leaders to take 
charge of each team and work the team in perfecting skill in 
handling ball, kicking and receiving passes and team play. 

Explain carefully and demonstrate methods of blocking, dif- 
ferent kinds of kicking, passes and how to catch ball without 
fumbling. 


Coach players to assist the referee. Player who tags the ball 
carrier, should stand on the spot where runner was tagged ang 
me arm high above head and remain there until official places 

The big feature of this game is the passing, rathe 
than the tackling. By opening up the passing feature the 
game is more open, avoids contact, speeds up the play 
and provides opportunity for the skilled performer. 

The season to use this game is in the Fall after the 
Soccer season. If your Soccer program has been cop. 
ducted during September and October, start Tag Foot. 
ball for. November and continue until December, when 
interest naturally turns to Basketball. The training 
gained in Soccer for leg conditioning combined with 
the handling of the Rugby ball should give an excellent 
start for the indoor season, with the boys in the best of 
physical condition. 

This game is valuable as an after school game, to 
develop play leaders among the boys, also officials for 
games. 

FRANK CROSIER 
Supervisor of Physical Education for Men, State 
Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Fastern Society News 
(Concluded from page 28) 


the league games are played. Every afternoon between the hours 
of 4 and 6, these game centers are “hives” of activity. Two 
games of basket ball are played on each floor each afternoon by 
boys’ teams or three games of volley ball by the girls. 

The officials in charge of the hundreds of games that are 
played during the season are schoolmen selected by the directors 
of physical education. 

The East Stroudsburg State Teachers College has a unique 
organization in its gym team, which is composed of eight men 
and eight women. Each number on the program is participated 
in by all members of the group. 

The team is composed of students who are selected for their 
all-round ability. It is considered the major team of the 
College. 


Maryland 


The Playground Athletic League cooperates with the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education of the Baltimore 
Public Schools in promoting inter-school competition. During 
the spring of the year, the public schools play playground ball 
and baseball. There are a total of 124 playground ball teams 
and 63 baseball teams. Track and field championships are also 
conducted for senior high schools, junior high and elementary 
schools. 

Inter-school competition is also arranged for the colored 
public schools of the city. The junior high schools entered five 
teams in a baseball tournament, while the elementary and 
junior high schools entered 50 teams in a playground ball 
tournament. Five track and field meets were conducted for 
these schools. The meets were classified according to grade, 
closing with a final City Championship Meet. 

The Playground Athletic League also cooperates with the 
Parochial Schools in conducting track and field championships 
and a baseball tournament. Twenty-eight schools participated 
in four baseball leagues. 

Those Sunday Schools that wish to observe the laws of 
amateurism and other rules of eligibility, have come to the 
Playground Athletic League for participation in a Saturday 
afternoon league. 

The boys of the Maryland High Schools engaged in a state- 
wide high school baseball tournament with 101 different teams 
participating. 
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“What Others Say About The PASTOR 


“The Pastor Stop Watches that we have been “I have used the Pastor stop-watch for over a 
using have given good service and I am well year and its performance has been satisfac- 
. ” 


pleased with them. tory.” 


Dir. Phy. Ed., Lincoln, Nebr. 


fnish case, two color dial. Unbreakable crystal. Go 


proved the PASTOR the most durable stop-watch made. Ideal for phys- 


ical training teachers. Send $9.95 or order C. O. D. 


Other sports timers at reasonable prices, but unusual quality. Write 


for circular “P.” 


THE STERLING STOP-WATCH CO., Inc. 


EARL JOHNSON, E. T. BOZENHARD, 
Dir. Phys. Ed., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A time-piece and stop-watch combined. Fully guaranteed. Chromium 


vernment tests have 


15 Fast 26th Street. New York, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director 


Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


GeorGcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


EQUIPMENT — Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 


| COURSES— Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 


grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M. Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 


Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


For information address - 


‘i JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 
























Coaches and Physical Directors: We will gladly forward you our 
64-page complete illustrated catalog upon request. 























SAND 
KNIT 


HONOR SWEATERS 


for Colleges and High Schools 
Furnished in All Standard School Colors 








Chenille 
or Felt 
Letters 





and 


Emblems 









10 Days’ 
Service 


“SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 
1714-20 North Robey St. CHICAGO 













#8 e e 
4 Injuries to 


NB Muscles 


{ Pe. which is the most prom- 
iy inent symptom and which re- 

te quires urgent relief, is caused by 
fre the tension in the tissues, due to 





the copious out-pouring of blood and lymph. 


by dilating the blood and lymph vessels, re- 
lieves the stasis and promotes a rich supply of 


fresh blood and lymph, which leads to rapid 


regeneration and repair. 


Write for sample and a copy 
of our Athletic Booklet 


The Denver Chemical Mfg .Co. 


163 VARICK ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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[T MAY INTEREST YOU 
TO KNOW = 


At the 1930 convention of the North American Physical Di- 
rectors Society of the Y.M.C.A., at Detroit, Michigan, Dr. 
James H. McCurdy of Springfield, Massachusetts, was sig- 
nally honored by being presented with the first award of the 
“Roberts-Gulick Memorial,” a beautiful, engraved diploma for 
outstanding leadership in the profession. 

* Py K 

The American Public Health Association will hold its 59th 
Annual Meeting at Fort Worth, Texas, October 27th to 30th. 
Nearly two hundred speakers, among them some of the country’s 
leading health officers, physicians, scientists, sanitary engi- 
neers, dieticians, experts in epidemiology, in child and industrial 
hygiene, public health education and nursing, will address the 
forty-four sessions which will be held during the four days of 
the Convention. Other features will be a Texas barbecue and 
rodeo, inspection trips to local water and sewage disposal 
plants and hospitals, special trips to other Texas cities, and a 
nine day tour to Mexico City upon invitation of Mexican pub- 
lic health authorities. 

* * * 

Mr. W. K. Streit, former director of the Newport, Kentucky, 
Turner gym, has been appointed director of the Department of 
Physical Education of the Cincinnati public schools. He suc- 
ceeds Carl Zeigler, who has retired after heading up the phys- 
ical education work in Cincinnati for thirty-five years. 


Mr. Streit is a graduate of the Normal College of the 


American Gymnastic Union at: Indianapolis. Since then, he 
has taken advanced work at the University of Cincinnati and 
Teachers College, Columbia. He has also spent several months 
in Europe studying the different physical education systems. 

At Newport, Mr. Streit showed marked leadership, insti- 
tuting the Diamond Jubilee Pageant, the Annual Mardi Gras 
Ball, and other community-wide programs. 

In addition to many local civic offices, Mr. Streit is an offi- 
cer in Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical education fraternity. 
He is also a member of Phi Delta Kappa, national honorary ed- 
ucation fraternity. 

His marked qualities of inspirational leadership were factors 
in the appointment of Mr. Streit to his new and important po- 
sition, and he is to be congratulated upon the honor and the 
opportunity it represents. 

* ak : 

At the Convention of the American Medical Editors’ and 
Authors’ Association (assembled at Detroit, Michigan, on June 
24, 1930) a resolution was passed urging that steps be taken 
immediately for the creation of a Portfolio of Public Health in 
the Cabinet, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State. It was pointed out that the health of 
its citizens is our Nation’s greatest asset and, therefore, Health 
should be represented along with Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, 
2tc. in the President’s Cabinet. This stand has already been 
endorsed by the American Medical Association. 


Armistice Day Material 


F  gpnanincersneaae of the folder containing program material 
suggested for the use of schools in the celebration of 
Armistice and other patriotic holidays, emphasizing world fel- 
lowship and peace in place of rivalry and war, has just been 
completed by the Women’s International League. This source 
list of poems, stories, prose readings including Bible selections 
and the speeches of famous men, plays and pageants, dances, 
songs, and topics for talks or essays, was originally prepared by 
a group of teachers several years ago and has had wide distri- 
bution. It now appears with the addition of much new material 
and may be obtained (single copies free of charge, two cents 
apiece in quantity) from the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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° ancing from page 23 

2. American. 

a. Ruth St. Denis. d. Bertha Ochsner, 

b. Late—Isadore Duncan. e. Ted Shawn. 

c. Doris Humphrey. f. Martha Graham. 

Japanese. 

a. Michio Ito. 

b. Madame Karuko Katoyoma, head of the Katoyony 
Guild of Dancers of Japan. ‘ 


Seo 


+. Argentine. 6. Swedish. 
a. La Argentine. a. Ronny Johansson, 
5. German. 7. Spanish. 


a. Harold Kreutzberg. 
b. Yvonne Georgi. 
c. Mary Wigman. 
Method: 
1. Lectures. 
2. Special notes. 
3. Personal information from teacher and individuals, 
4. Clippings and pictures from notebooks. 
5. Advertisements from managers of the dancers anj 
from dance programs. 
Student Supplementary Reading: 
Readers’ Guide. Books written by dancers, 
Magazines. 
N. Folk Dances Studied. 
Gustaf’s Skoal (Swedish) 
Tantole (Swedish) 
Bleking (Swedish) 
Seven Jumps (Danish) 
The Crested Hen (Danish) 
Minuet (French) 
Russian Snow Storm (Russian) 
Kamarinskair (Russian) 
Rufty Tufty (English) 
10. Wooden Shoes (Dutch) 
11. Csardas (Hungarian) 


a. La Argentine. 
b. Carola Gaya. 


CRENAWA WN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR FOLK DANCING COURSE 


Bates & Orr—Pageants and Pageantry—Ginn & Co., N.Y. 

Beegle, Mary Porter & Jack Randall Crawford—Community Drama 
and Pageantry—Yale University Press. 

Berquist, Nils W.—Swedish Folk Dances—A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 
W. 44th St., N.Y. 

Botsford, Florence—Folk Songs of Many People—Vol. I & II— 
Women’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 

1% Elizabeth—Dancing as a Popular Recreation—G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., N.Y. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth—Folk Dances and Singing Games—G. Schir- 
mer. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth—-Folk Dances of the People—G. Schirmer. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth—Folk Dances for Old Homelands—G. Schir- 
mer. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth—American Country Dances—G. Schirmer. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth—Natural Dances of Ireland—Barnes, N.Y. 
‘ia Burton—The Religion of the World—Chicago University Press, 
chicago. 

Chalif, Louis—Textbook of Dancing, Book I—Chalif Russian Nor 
mal School of Dancing, 163 W. 57th St., New York. 

Chicago Daily News—Almanac. 

Chubb, Percival—Festivals and Plays—Harper & Bros. 

Crampton, C. Ward—The Folk Dance Book—Barnes, N.Y. 

Cohn—Indische Plastrk—Cassiere, Berlin. 

H’Doubler, Margaret-—The Dance and Its Place in Education—Har- 
court, N.Y. 

Ellis, Havelock—The Dance of Life—Houghton, Boston. 

Encyclopedia _ Brittanica. 

Elsom and Trilling—Social Games and Group Dances—Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. 

Fairgrieve—Geography and World Power—University Press, London. 

Ford, Mr. and Mrs. Henry—Good Morning (Old Fashioned Dance 
ing)—Dearborn Publishing Co., Dearborn, Michigan. 
Frost, Helen—The Clog Dance Book—Barnes, N.Y. 
Frost, Helen—Oriental and Character Dances—Barnes, N.Y. 
Gardner—Art Through the Ages—Harcourt, N.Y 
yeary, Marjorie-—Folk Dances—Barnes, N.Y. 
Geister, Edna—lIce Breakers. 
Haire, Frances H.—The Folk Costume Book—Barnes, N.Y. 
Hamlin—History of Architecture—Longmans, N.Y. 
Havell—A Handbook of Indian Art—Dutton, 286 4th Ave., N.Y. 
F aon and Knighton—Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs—Barnes, 


Hinman, Mary Wood—Clogs and Jigs, Vol. V.—Barnes, N.Y. 
Hofer, Mari Rulf—Polite and Social Dances—Summy, Chicago. 
Hofer, Mari Rulf—Children’s Singing Games Old and New—E. 
Flanagan & Co., Chicago. 
-~ Hofer, Mari Rulf—Music for the Child World—Clayton Summy Co., 
icago. 
Holmberg & Giard—Elementary Theory of Music—Harlow Pub. 
Co.. Oklahoma City. 
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n France, Scribner, 597 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Hourticq—Art Nicer of the Indian People—Clarendon Press, 


Hunter—Brief 


Osford. _-Five Great Philosophies. 
Hyde, Horry ara—Tdeals of the East—Dutton Co., 286 4th Ave., 


NY, iti Dorothy—Rhythm and Dances for Elementary Schools, 
Barnes, N'Y. tte—The Festival Book—Barnes, N.Y. 

—_ el D’Arcy—Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs— 
cory Holt, } wee L. and Lucile—The Dance in Education—Barnes, 
——— Irene E.—Rhythm Action Plays and Games—Milton Bradley 


i Mass. ‘ 
Co., genet, M._—Folk Festivals, e* Growth and How to Give 


iki , 18 E. 48th St., N.Y. 

Them, Viking, 9 “Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises for Primary 

, nes, N.Y. 

Grades a Grace L.—Dances of Our Pioneers—Barnes, N.Y. 
Shafter—Dramatic Dances for Small Children—Barnes, N.Y. 
Sharp, C.J.—The English Country Dances—Vol I, II, III, IV— 

Novello & Co., London. ‘ ae gna 
Sharp and Oppe—The Dance, An Historical Survey o ancing in 

Evrope—Minton, Balch & Co., N.Y.—Holton, | ppltw nln é 
Shipps, Helen Rich—Lithuanian Dances—Clayton Summy Co., Chi- 


cago. . : i 
i —Readings in Folk Lore. : 

Suith Helen N.—Natural Dance Studies. 7 

Sperling, Harry—The Play Ground Book—Barnes, N.Y. 

Stone, Melicent—The Bankside Costume Book for Children—Saal- 
field Pub. Co., N.Y. : aise ie 

Thorndike—A Short History of Civilization—Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston and N.Y. 

Webster—History of the Far East—Heath, N.Y. 

Wells—Outline of History—Macmillan, N.Y. 

Wilde & White—Physical Education—Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. | 

Physical Education Hand Book—Barnes, N.Y. 

Costume Plates—Northrup and Green—Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N.Y. 

MAGAZINES AND PAPERS 
National Geographic—National Geographic Society, Washington, 
C. 


Asia. 

Health & Physical Education—American Physical Education Asso- 
jation. 
” Pictorial Supplements of the Sunday N. Y. Times. 

Articles of the Dance—John Martin—Sunday N.Y. Times. 
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A R ental System 


(Concluded from page 25) 


sium suit fee as Freshmen or Sophomores, $2.50, and for Senior 
and Graduate students who have not previously paid the fee, 
$1.25.” 

Refunds—“Students are entitled to refunds on the Gymna- 
sium Suit Fee in accord with the following schedule: 


After issue 


but before After 
Before expiration expiration 
issue of ten days of ten days 
Ist half-year ....... $5.00 $4.50 $4.00 
2nd half-year ....... 4.00 3.00 2.50 
3rd half-year ....... 2.50 2.00 1.50 
4th half-year ....... 1.50 1.00 no refund” 


Fines—“Fines are imposed for each formal transaction ne- 
cessitated by failure of the student to comply with the regula- 
tions of the department : 

1. Failure to return equipment or clothing on or before the 
date posted for such return at the end of each semester, 
or at the end of each special session of the University, $1. 
Failure to return athletic supplies (balls, bats, etc.), on 
the date of issue, $1 for each twenty-four hours until the 
full purchase price of the article has been reached. 


_ In presenting this information the writer realizes that 
institutions are not all alike, and that an administrative 
system successfully operated in one may prove impos- 
sible in another, or at least may demand quite a different 
scheme of procedure for its successful conduct. The 
plan is presented, however, in the hope that some of the 
points mentioned may prove valuable to others who are 
having to meet the same general problems as those ex- 
isting at the University of California. . 
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Prepare to be a Director 
of Physical Education 


O PPORTUNITY awaits the woman adequately 
trained in the profession of Physical Education. 
The work is fascinating, gives standing in the com- 
munity, and is well-paid. The Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education will prepare you for an attractive 
position. 


One-year course in Playground; two-year normal 
course with diploma ; three-year course with degree. 
Skilled instruction in all types of dancing, gymnastics, 
field and water sports. Accredited academic subjects. 
Six joyous weeks in camp. 


Beautiful location in residential section of Chicago. 
Gymnasiums with modern equipment. Comfortable, 
well-appointed dormitories. All advantages of city life. 
Cultured, refined environment. MID-YEAR TERM 
STARTS FEB. 2. Send for catalog. Address 


FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Director 
Box 6100 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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The New Physical Education 


tions, and thirty-nine decided against it. 
ments of the parents, “looks healthier,” “has a better 
appetite,” “posture is better,” “has become less subject 
to sickness,” indicate that the plan perhaps succeeded in 
ways hard to measure objectively. . 

All who were connected with the experiment in 
Halle and Berlin — school: doctors, University pro- 
fessors in charge of the mental tests in Halle, school 
principals, and physical directors, state that an ob- 
servable difference in the children was apparent and 
declared themselves in favor of continuing the plan of 
having a daily period of physical education for each 
child. 


The com- 


Public Stadiums and Play Fields 


LAY fields, to which youth and adult go to exercise, 

play games, or dance, have always been an integral 
part of German physical education. They still are much 
in evidence. Recently, however, a more spectacular sport 
place has arisen, the Stadium. Here are facilities—and 
the type of facilities—to satisfy the most exacting 
swimmer, track man, motor or bicycle racer, tennis 
player, soccer player, or gymnast. It is in many ways 
the Utopia of Sportland. 

The Stadiums are municipal projects. Many were 
built to solve in part the terrific post-war unemploy- 
ment problem. They are huge in extent (one hundred 
to two hundred acres), and carefully and pleasingly laid 
out. Entrance to them is free, while a very moderate 
sum (approximately forty cents per month) permits the 
use of most facilities. Abstracts from a pamphlet issued 
by the Stadium at Frankfort am Main will give an 
idea of one stadium. 


“The main entrance of the Frankfort Stadion, forms the 
_point of a large triangle enclosing an area of 42 hectares (104 
English acres). 

“The main entrance of the Frankfort Stadion forms the 
medical department, ambulance stations, the offices of the 
Administration of the Stadion Company, rooms for those tak- 
ing part in courses, and a Lecture Hall.... 

...Immediately before us lies the great Arena with tiers 
rising around it, large enough to accommodate 40,000 specta- 
tors. The running track, 500 m. long and 7.50 m. wide, goes 
round the playground with its sandpits for jumping and weight- 
putting arranged in the curves. There is, in addition, a special 
track, 8 m. wide, for the 100 m. course. ...The central block 
of the grandstands represents an ancient Greek Theater. 
Thus this part of the Stadion not only serves for sporting events 
but also for dramatic and musical performances of a. festive 
character and thereby expresses in a very striking: manner the 
ideal connections of our modern gymnastics with those of an- 
tiquity. The main building is 120 m. long, and. the central part 
rises to a height of 18 m.... 

... This building (the gymnasium), the headquarters of the 
coaching and practicing department, enables gymnastics, etc., 
to be carried out successfully all the year around by making 
them independent of weather and seasons. Its length is 50 m., its 
width 25 m., its height, 12 m. The gallery leading around it is 
used in winter as a running track. Its floor is covered with 
cork linoleum. The parquet-floor in the center of the Hall is 
the size of a tennis court. A pit of 19 by 11 meters filled in 
with saw dust enables jumpers, weight-putters, and gymnasts 
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in Germany (Continued from Page 9) 


to train at any time. Side buildings contain dressing room 
shower baths, baths and rooms for implements of al] kinds 
There are also special departments for the medical super visio 
of sportsmen and for artificial sunlight treatment to make + 
for the lack of sunshine in winter time. The so-called Stadion 
courses go on continuously all the year round. Anybody cay 
join them for a small fee at the hours fixed by the gener 
time table. In these courses instruction in physical training 
gymnastics, in games and sports is given by approved teachers 
Those taking part in these courses are admitted to free op, 
sultations by a specially appointed “Sport” physician. Hot baths 
and showers are available after exercise. The effects of th 
training can be heightened by massage and artificial-sunlight 
treatment of different kinds. 

In front of the gymnasium there is a playground surroundej 
by a 400 m. track, which is solely used for training purpose: 

On our return we pass, on the left, the little Open-Aj 
Theater which, in its intimate seclusion amidst beautiful sy. 
roundings, is not used for purposes of sport but serves for art 
education and religion. It holds 1200 people. A bell hung in ay 
oak tree calls to divine services. 

The 15 Tennis Courts, 12 hard courts with entoutcas-floors 
and 2 lawns, are grouped around a central court the terraces of 
which hold 2500 spectators. Playing upon these courts does not 
depend upon membership in any Club or Society, but anyone 
can hire a court by the hour or for the whole season. The little 
cafe in front of the central court is also open to visitors. The 
building also contains dressing and bath rooms. 

The Cycling Track of 400 m. is constructed for racing cycdl- 
ists as well as for cyclists behind pacemakers and for motor- 
cycling races. The track is divided into two parts. The inner 
track 4 m. wide and less steep, is for racing cyclists and the 
outer one, 6 m. wide and banked at its steepest part ot an angle 


of 49 degrees, is the track for cyclists behind pacemakers. ... | 


The inner square serves for ball games on cycles, show cycling, 
boxing matches, etc. ... The building forming the grandstand 
contains also a restaurant and ... like the main building .., 
lodgings for persons coming from other places to take part in 
the special Stadion courses. ... The Velodrom...has room for 
at least 20,000 spectators. ... 


...To the right lies the Swimming Pool, 100 m. long by 22 
m. broad, and the diving pool which is 18 m. long. In a swin- 
ming contest the competitors start from the 8 numbered blocks 
on the bridge which separates the swimming pool from the diy- 
ing pool. Diving is practiced from five different heights, ic, 
from 1, 3, 5, 7, and 10 meters. The depth of the diving pool is 
4.70 m., and that of the swimming pool from 1.80 m. to 2.50 m 
Both pools together hold 7600 cubic meters of water, coming 
from a pumping station situated in the neighboring municipal 
forest. The water is renewed continuously and mechanically 
filtered. According to the weather the water is warmed up to 
an average of 20 to 21 degrees Celsius by letting in surplus 
steam from the pumping station. Below the water line, there is 
a row of electric lights, like the bull’s eyes of ships, by means of 
which the water can be lighted up from below. The terraces 
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rising on the right hold 6,000 ‘spectators. 


The Pool for non-swimmers in the sun—and air—baths 
begins with a depth of only 30 centimeters which increases 
to 1.20 m. in the center. Here children and non-swimmers 
can disport themselves without the least danger. For the smaller 
children there is a sand pit. On the opposite side of the wood 
path, embedded among high trees, is a play ground for the use 
of the bathers only and connected by a bridge with the baths. 
Everything is provided for the comfort of the guests. There are 
hairdresser’s shops and a massage establishment for both ladies 
and gentlemen. Daily and sporting papers and other reading mat 
ter are obtainable. Comfortable easy chairs on the roof are at 
everyone’s disposal, free of charge. Refreshments of every kind 
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, be had at the Restaurant near by where the visitor can en- 
oy the good fare provided and rest from his exertions. 
Finally there is, .. within the wood, a Dancing Meadow 
with play grounds which ” especially suited for the holding of 
fetes by Schools and Societies. a 

For the administration of the Stadion a company has been 
formed the shares of which are entirely in the hands of the 


cal 


\unicipality.” 

There is little to add to this description except that 
the equipment is superb and the multitude of trees, 
the shrubbery, and the wide expanses of green lawn 
give to the whole an appearance of a well-kept park. 
Perhaps special attention might be called to the pro- 
vision for lodging, in the Stadium, people desiring to 
take a full course of gymnastics, or athletes wishing to 
enter a period of training before competing in sectional, 
national, or international meets. 

One objection to the Stadium, as to any centralization 
of public-used facilities, is the time necessary to reach it 
from certain portions of the city. This is particularly 
true when, owing to the vastness of the Stadium, it can- 
not be centrally located but must be situated in some 
appropriate part of the outskirts of the town. In this 
respect the smaller play fields located in various sections 
of the city are better. Such small, well-equipped play 
fields are under consideration in several cities, 


Wandering and the Youth Shelters 


PHYSICAL exercise seemingly practiced by every 
German sometime during the year is hiking—or 
wandering, for it is truly wandering, a leisurely visit to 
this or that spot wherever inclination prompts one to 
go. When one sees groups of youngsters crowding the 
railroad stations, older boys and girls filling the Youth 
Shelters, and meets an elderly couple, flower-crowned, 
sticks in hand, at the foot of the Zugspitze, then one 
can suspect that the “Wanderlust” is enticing young and 
old out of the city and into the country. Penetrating 
into the schools it has secured for the younger boys and 
girls the Wander-day, a day taken bodily out of school 
time and given over to rambling over the neighboring 
countryside. For the young people in industry there 
exist numberless Young People’s Associations which 
no matter what their purpose for union—music, gym- 
nastics, bicycling, politics, etc-—all have wandering as a 
common activity. The number who get out into the 
open for walking tours of a day or more at various 
times during the year is consequently very large. From 
observations in the railroad stations, from the car win- 
dows, at the Youth Shelters, on the rivers, etc., one 
would say that the whole nation was “Wandering.” 
The Youth Shelters, for the year 1928, reported over 
3,000,000 “overnighters.” To this figure must be added 
those who take countless one-day trips on Sundays, and 
the number who camp out overnight when the weather 
permits. 
A great aid to the growth of the wander movement 
has been the establishment of Jugendherbergen, or 


, Youth Shelters, throughout Germany. “The existing 


German Jugendherbergen are to be found under such 
toofs as schools and other public buildings, gymnasi- 
ums, clubhouses, homes, barns, hospices, ancient city 
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Stand is a Modern Achievement in 

Steel Construction Providing a Max- 
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The Greatest Bargain in ELECTRIC ° 
SCORE-BOARDS Ever Offered 


The new REMOTOMATIC Score-board shows both score and minutes 
to play—16 or 20 minute halves. Operates on ordinary 110-volt circuit, 
AC or DC. Large white numerals on gloss black background, framed in 
tiffany blue or school colors. 


Easy to Install and Operate 


Comes complete, ready to hang up and plug in—any convenient light 
socket will do. Portable control—small panel with 5 push buttons—can 
be placed anywhere. One button shows the time, the others advance 
the scores. Nothing to get out of order. 

This remarkable electric score-board is priced within reach of all. Full 
details sent upon request. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


Exclusive Distributors for the United States 


1835 West Lake Street Chicago, U.S. A 
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towers, castles, unused factory rooms, peasant homes, teachers of physical education pass the examination for hou! 
sanitariums, monasteries as well as in their own build- _ teacher’s certificate in at least one other branch of edu. into 
ings. Hotels are avoided as much as possible, though cation, the lack of intense athletic competition between play 
the present building scarcity renders them almost indis- schools, and the “Wander-day.” and 
pensable. Every Jugendherbergen has at least two sep- SOURCES tors 
arate sleeping sections, one for each sex. Large Jugend- Senet Fs ane der Jugend.” Wilhelm Limpert Co., Dres men 
» : Cc : . en, Germany. ea + , 
herbergen not infrequently contain numbers of smaller “Die ‘Durchfuhrung. der taglichen Turnstunde an Volksschule § , You 
bedrooms. Sleeping equipment consists of cots, or «. Berlin-Wilmersdorf im Schuljahr 1928-1929.” ’ eri 
‘ Leisure and Education in Germany. Compiled by the Reichsa; P 
wooden frames covered with straw sacks or mattresses schuss der Deutche Jugendverbande and by the Zentralinstitute {,, mer 
Erziehung und Unterricht, Berlin. ar 
and wool blankets. In a great number of Herbergen  Neuendorff, E.—*Jugend Turn und Sportbuch.” Rich. Bong, Berlin you 
of the temporary kind the sleeper must lie on the floor oot Tienaiihe tu: Ger Ceicteiintiatn” Wilts 43 “. 
- . den, Germany — a 
with straw as bedding. Many Jugendherbergen con- yy 4ihh" “Das Berliner Schulwesen.” Weigandt und Guhen, tee self 
tain a social room with homey furnishings, a kitchen |. , Germany. | NER Hy ’ you 
s “ ‘ ‘ Schutze, W.—Der Unterricht in_den Leibesubungen.” Part I and II is 
with cooking and washing fixtures, a library, frequently (legislation.) Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, Germany. will 
§ a se 5 “Turnlehrer und Turnlehrerinen.” (legislation). Weidmannsche Buch. 7 
a shower room—if not, a nearby pond in the open handlung, Berlin, Germany. Yor 
a z _ Zi : . at . , 
serves as well—a field for dancing, playing or sport on och der Stadt Koln.” Official publication. den Knaben-Volke you 
17 eports of various school systems. 4 
the grounds. Correspondence. (ur 
S Visits to twenty-six German cities. as 
ummary 4 rigl 
HE program of physical education in Germany is sell 
still in a period of transition.—Strfict formatity has A F. P met 
“agg : our /ear [rogram < 
given way to a more liberal program in which sports and : 
games occupy the central position. (Continued from page 21) clas 
The change has taken-place in a comparatively short B. Winter. Winter tournaments, (basketball), swimming ye 
period of time. Several desirable things in our own pro- pageants, individual athletic meets, boxing and wrestling wee 
gram of physical education, such as the development of tournaments, gymnastic demonstrations, class parties as - 
student leaders, and opportunity for students to select asain ery m4 
i ene ie PI 7 es . Spring. Field days, May days, play days, circuses, badge of 
-— their activity from among those offered by the school, tests and track and field meets. en 
may develop in the German program in coming years. D. Activities that carry through the entire year such as the a 
On the other hand, Germany offers for consideration pecwe ag tome boy and girl Scouts, Four-H clubs and c ; 
by American physical educators the requirement that Athletic Associations, may be weed as cither an afte - 
2 school activity or special seasonal event. They should the 
17 “Leisure and Stnctinn Germann p. -. Complies by the not, however, be substituted for both. cla: 
Reichsausschus der Deutsche Jugendverbande and by the Zentralinsti- . : : : — . 
une fur ‘Ecsicbung und Unterricht, Berlin. fo justify the granting of high school graduation dir 
and college entrance credit, let me take you hurriedly phy 
The November, 1925, issue of the “‘American Physical Education through < inoi ' 
Review” contains ‘‘Mat Exercises and Tumbling,” by J. H. McCurdy, ; “— the four yo en based — the Illinois be 
and “Work-a-day Tests of Good Posture,” as well as other helpful situation and law requiring physiology and _ hygiene ’ 
articles. Those who have not read these articles can obtain copies of the in ‘ : A 99 = . Sc 
“Review” from the American Physical Education Association, Box 362, Called ‘‘Health Instruction.” During your freshman and al 
pene neces ema sophomore years, therefore, you will take the required ing 
class room work as outlined under I, plus any one of the : 
after-school activities for each season as outlined under re} 
S p ort B all II and take part in at least one special seasonal event as ie 
outlined under ITI. de 
non a ; . 
NOW is the time to secure this ideal play ball for Phe program for the junior and senior years is based 
outdoor and indoor use. THE LIVE RUBBER upon the addition of an eighth cardinal principle: 7 
BALL, which is used EVERYWHERE: on the Leadership, It is my belief that physical education opens it 
PLAYGROUND, in the GYMNASIUM and the most avenues for positive student leadership. There- wr 
in the SWIMMING POOL. fore, during your junior and senior years you will be me 
For Sample Balls and Prices, Write required to take theory for one period a week and prac- te 
tice for the other. In your junior year, you will receive . 
The Athletic Supply Co. as one posed * aoe which biges ar ol 
rou as squad leaders for the freshman and sophomore 
TOLEDO, OHIO Two Stores COLUMBUS, OHIO ) q ue i P de 
class work and as minor officials for intramural and N 
after school activities, and special events. Your other let 
re 
Boston University School of Education: A 
The Sargent School of Physical Education pt 
ESTABLISHED 1881 
Broad and thorough four-year course for properly qualified young women in the theory and practice of Physical Educa- an 
tion. Six months of instruction at Camp. University affiliation provides large professional and cultural training. th 
Courses for graduate degrees. Appointment Bureau for graduates at the school. 
PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. co 
pr 
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hour will be practical work which will take you either 
into the class work as demonstration leaders or onto the 
laygrounds as pit diggers, measurers, hurdle setters 
and ball chasers for athletic events; stage hands, jani- 
tors, ushers, messengers and roustabouts for tourna- 
ments, carnivals, demonstrations, circuses and field days. 
You would also be expected to apply your practical 
period in the after-school activities of the upper ele- 
mentary grades in performing the duties prescribed for 
your class. 

“ During your senior year, you will have elevated your- 
self to the dignity of which your class entitles you and 
you will receive as one hour of theory, instruction which 
will prepare you as instructors in the class activities. 
Your other hour will be practical work which will take 
you into the class work as assistants to the director 
(under his direct supervision), into the swimming pool 
as life guards, time keepers for athletic events, and 
right hand men, ring masters, committeemen, ticket 
sellers, door men and announcers for carnivals, tourna- 
ments, demonstrations, circuses and field days. 

Summarizing briefly, you will be required to take 
class work two periods a week and hygiene as health 
instruction for one period a week for four years; you 
will be required to take part in at least one after-school 
activity for each of the three seasons and to take part 
in at least one special seasonal event. Although several 
of the fall activities may also be listed for the spring, 
you will not be permitted to duplicate your seasonal 
choice. You may take part in more than one after- 
school activity and more than one seasonal event, but 
these must be without duplication. Regardless of your 
class, your ability, or activity, you will be under the 
direct supervision of a teacher and responsible to the 
physical director. The teachers for this supervision may 
be selected from the academic staff, since most high 
school teachers have had physical education courses in 
normal schools, colleges or universities and have a work- 
ing knowledge of after-school activities. 

I am not offering this brief outline for acceptance or 
rejection, but to submit it as a guide in making out a 
suitable program that is worthy of high school gradua- 
tion and university entrance credit. 

If necessary to increase the day by adding an extra 
hour in order to add a period for after-school activities, 
it would be justifiable to do so; this would also pro- 
vide time for other extra-curricular activities. This 
would not be a new idea, as Foster says that the school 
day begins when the child starts to school and ends when 
he puts his books away for the night. Some educators 
advocate the lengthening of the school day. Superinten- 
dent Boynton of Ithaca at the recent meeting of the 
N. E, A. stated that home study is a failure and favors 
lengthening the school day of children of laboring pa- 
rents to equal that of the parent’s working day. 

Superintendent Broome at the N. E. A. meeting at 
Atlantic City made the statement that in his Philadel- 
phia schools the per capita cost of Latin was $25.00 
and only $5.00 for physical education. If we accepted 
this as a general ratio, we could by equalizing these 
costs have a broader intramural and minor sports 
program. 





NEW 


IDEAS 
for Health Teaching 


Health Scrapbooks 
Writing Health Rhymes “No Cold”’ Drive 
Poster Making Cleanliness Parade 


What are the topics listed above? They are a few ideas for 
health activities actually carried out by teachers who use 
HYGEIA in their health teaching. Over one hundred suc- 
cessful plans for all grades of students are listed in the clever 
little brochure called ‘‘Helps for Health Teaching.’’ You can 
rework the same plans—or from them you can make new ones 
by utilizing the regular current issues of HYGEIA, the Health 
Magazine of the American Medical Association. ‘‘Helps for 
Health Teaching” hastens inspiration. It is covered with a 
vivid appealing red. It contains excerpts and pictures from 
actual issues of HYGEIA. 
“Helps for Health Teach- 
ing’? comes to you with a 
six months’ subscription 
to HYGEIA for only 
$1.00. 





Health Newspaper 














HYGEIA and “Helps for Health Teaching” 


Every issue of HYGEIA brings the teacher countless new ideas 
for making health living wholly desirable to school children. 
HYGEIA articles are written by health authorities with years of 
experience to back their ideas, in an enjoyable non-technical 
style, especially adaptable to school purposes. It is beautifully 
printed and illustrated to provoke curiosity. Subscribe soon enough 
to use the October HYGEIA with “Helps for Health Teaching.” 


Some Practical Helps for Lesson Plans 
in OCTOBER issue 


THE ZEST FOR FOOD. This article, written in the spicy style 
of Dr. Rachel Ash is fine material for the nutrition class in Home 
Economics. 
THE RAT MENACE. Here is a chance for an oral report, or 
for a class discussion for unusual interest about a subject vital 
to public health. 
HOW CLEAN IS YOUR TOWN? This is a challenge to the 
pride of every school child, a stimulus to making him a more ob- 
serving, better citizen. It is useful for Civics, Debate, English or 
History discussions. 
THE ANTIQUATED CORONER SYSTEM. Dr. Schultz of- 
fers an entirely new angle for history discussion, an interesting 
tonic for English or for a lively forensic program. 
THE SCHOOL SECTION by Dr. J. Mace Andress. Sugges- 
tions for health activity in this section are too numerous to men- 
tion. It is a regular monthly feature of HYGETIA. 
QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. Let the students of Hygiene 
Class solve their health perplexities by writing their questions to 
HYGEIA. This section is also a regular monthly feature of 
HYGEIA. 

Special Introductory Offer 
If you send the coupon now, “Helps for Health Teaching” will 
be promptly sent to you with the October Issue of HYGEITA, 
and the promise of five more HYGEIAS to come—almost enough 
to carry you through the school year with authentic, absorbing 
health material. Send the coupon NOW. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JHPE—O 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, IIl. 
Enclosed, find $100. for which begin my six months’ sub- 
scription to HYGEIA, together with the Brochure “Helps for 
Health Teaching,” in accordance with the agreement of your 
special introductory offer. 
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School Health Education 


Special Classes 


No school health education program is complete un- 
less provision is made for the education of children 
whose physical or mental condition is such that they 
cannot profit from the work of the regular school 
classes. Special classes are formed for the care of these 
children so that their school work may be adapted to 
their physical or mental condition. These special classes 
enable many handicapped children to become happy, 
self-supporting individuals. Special classes are fre- 
quently formed for children with inferior intelligence, 
extremely poor vision, markedly impaired hearing, the 
crippled child, the child with heart disease, and those 
with incipient tuberculosis, exposed to tuberculosis or 
showing severe malnutrition. 

These special classes do a great deal of good, but 
care must be taken to see that damage is not done to the 
mental health of the child while he is being helped phys- 
ically. These children must know their physical limita- 
tions but they must also know of the possibilities they 
have for the development of special skills, They must 
be encouraged to reach the highest standard of health, 
physical and mental, which their condition will permit. 
Care must be taken to prevent these children developing 
feelings of inferiority. 


Mental Hygiene 


During the last decade much progress has been made 
in extending our knowledge of mental health and men- 
tal hygiene. The great need for this work is recognized 
when it is understood that there are as many people in 
our hospitals for the mentally sick as in all other hos- 
pitals combined. The fact that the basis for some of our 
crime in adults and delinquency in children is poor men- 
tal health gives added impetus to activities of this nature. 
It is also realized that there are many people not suf- 
fering with definite mental disease, but still with such 
poor mental health that they work very inefficiently 
and do not get the happiness and satisfaction from life 
that they should. 

What can the school do to prevent mental disease and 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to develop mental health in children? In my opinion the 
mental hygiene work of the schools should be develo 
ed along two lines. (1) Every teacher in an deena 
school or high school should have a thorough unde. 
standing of mental health, child behavior and the prin. 
ciples of child guidance. This is essential in order that 
a teacher may conduct her class and present her Mate. 
rial in a way that is conducive to the mental health of 
her pupils. It is the teacher’s responsibility to see tha 
the environment of the child while he is in school i 
one that is conducive to mental health, and that none 
of the experiences of the child at school exert a detyi. 
mental effect on mental health. The attitude of the 
teacher toward the child and his work is of tremendoys 
importance from this angle. (2) Expert consultants jp 
mental health should be available for every school ty 
study and recommend treatment for the care of children 
showing signs of beginning mental maladjustment, 
These expert consultants would be psychiatrists or psy. 
chiatric social workers. Children who show inability to 
do work according to their intelligence or who exhibit 
anti-social behavior should be referred to these mental 
health experts. Valuable preventive work can be done 
with kindergarten children whose behavior indicates to 
the psychiatrist that the child is not adjusting itself to 
his home or school environment. Children who exhibit 
temper tantrums, finicky eating habits, masturbation, 
shyness, nail biting and thumb sucking are types of 
children who should be referred for this preventive 
mental hygiene work. 


Hygienic Arrangement of the School 
Program 


The hygienic arrangement of the school program is 
a part of school health education to which too little at- 
tention has been given. The length of the school day, 
the length of class periods, the time of recess periods 
and their duration, the sequence in which various sub- 
jects are presented in the daily program, the distribu- 
tion and length of various vacation periods are all fac- 
tors which have a bearing upon the child’s health and 
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hysical condition. In all school systems it would be de- 
jjrable to study the arrangement of the school program 
to see whether any changes could be made to decrease 
the possibility of fatigue with its resultant irritation, 
wered vitality and lowered ability to learn. 
The present arrangement of most school programs 
is based on tradition, The time will come when the 
rogram will be arranged with due regard to its effect 
upon the health of the child and the relation of his well- 
being to his ability to learn. 

Following this incomplete outline of arbitrarily made 
subdivisions of school health education, let me express 
several ideas in regard to the administration of the 
health part of the school program. 

Relationship of the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Board of Education to School Health Education. 
The Superintendent of Schools is the highest admin- 
istrative official in a public school system. One of his 
duties is to direct the policies of the school system and 
to see that the work of the schools is directed toward 
reaching the objectives which are desired. Health is 
generally recognized as a desirable objective of educa- 
tion. Consequently, it is the duty of a Superintendent 
of Schools to see that time is allotted in the school pro- 
gram for the various parts of school health education. 
He should endeavor to educate all administrative of- 
ficials under him to the fact that health is an objective 
of education in practice as well as in theory. 

In determining the success of principals, every school- 
superintendent should consider the principal’s efforts 
to reach the objective of healthy children as well as 
the other objectives of school education. Superintend- 
ents need expert advice and expert workers in regard 
to school health education and it is a function of the 
Board of Education to supply the Superintendent with 
a corps of such professional workers and advisors. The 
Board of Education must appropriate funds for these 
workers and for the sanitary requirements of the school 
buildings. 

The School Principal and Health Education. The 
principal is the chief administrative official of a school. 
As such his leadership is a vital factor in the develop- 
ment of the health activities at his school. As a Super- 
intendent marks the success of a principal, so should a 
principal mark the success of his teachers, i. e., by a 
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consideration of the effort and success of a teacher in 
reaching the objectives of education, including health 
as one of these objectives. As this is done, progress will 
be made in making our educational practice coincide 
with out educational theory. 

The Teacher and Health Education. The classroom 
teacher is the most important person in school health 
education, Unfortunately, some of our present teachers 
are unprepared for their part in this work. These un- 
prepared teachers should be assisted by supervisors, 
nurses, physicians, and mental hygiene workers until 
they are able to take care of the health work which 
should be done by them. As our normal schools give 
more attention to the preparation of teachers for health 
education, the standard of such work will be raised. 
It is essential that each teacher recognize that the health 
of her pupils is one of her biggest responsibilities. This 
idea was expressed by Edwin C. Broome, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Philadelphia, when in an address on 
“Administration of the Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Program,” he said, “One of the most im- 
portant, but difficult problems in the administration of 
a program of physical and health education is that of 
convincing all the teachers that the physical and health 
program is a vital part of the educational plan, and not 
an appendage; that it is not only as important as any 
other subject of the curriculum, but is more important 
than any other subject of the curriculum, and should 
receive more time, and as skillful treatment. If it 
should ever become my good fortune to build a cur- 
riculum for a school system of a newly organized com- 
munity, a systematic program of physical and health 
education would be the center of the curriculum around 
which the rest would be built.” 

Physicians, Nurses, Psychiatrists, Special Teachers, 
and Supervisors, and Their Relation to School Health 
Education. Professionally prepared health specialists 
are essential in any school health program, but it 
should not be expected that these health specialists do 
all of the school health work. In fact, the amount of 
health work which they do should be but a small frac- 
tion of the total. The work of these health experts 
should be two-fold. (1) They should advise and help 
superintendents, principals and teachers in planning 
projects for the promotion of child health. (2) They 
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should conduct those parts of the health program which 
cannot be conducted by regular teachers, but should 
always be ready to turn over to regular teachers all 
activities which the teachers become capable of doing. 
To illustrate, it used to be thought necessary for a nurse 
to weigh and measure children. Now in most schools 
this is done by the regular teacher. In many schools 
vision testing is conducted by the school nurse. With a 
little instruction and help for the first few times, every 
teacher could be taught to do the testing. This should 
be done, thus leaving the nurse free to do things which 
the teacher cannot. The teacher should do all the health 
work which she is qualified and trained to do, the nurse, 
physician, psychiatrist and special supervisors spend- 
ing their time in raising the standard of work done by 
teachers and in doing things which teachers cannot do. 

School health education is a broad program of ac- 
tivities, the carrying out of which requires the interest, 
time and effort of everyone connected with the school 
system—the Board of Education, the superintendent, 
principals, supervisors, teachers, janitors, special teach- 
ers, and health specialists, The intelligent cooperation 
of all these people makes it possible to plan experiences 
for a child which will exert a favorable influence on the 
child’s health, present or future, physical or mental, or 
on his attitudes toward or his knowledge of personal 
and community health. That is school health education. 
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Soccer Questions 


(Concluded from page 29) 

. A goal kick is (1) kicking the ball at the goal from the 
penalty kick mark (2) kicking the ball from the goa} 
line into the field of play (3) kicking the ball from fi 
6 yard line opposite the point where the ball left the 
field of play. 

. A goal may be scored (1) by a free kick given for tri 
ping by a defender (2) by an attacker carrying the ball 
across the goal line (3) by a free kick awarded for 
carrying the bali by the goal keeper. 

. During the penalty kick (1) all players should be out. 
side of the penalty area except the kicker and the de- 
fending goal keeper (2) all defenders should be behind 
the goal line (3) jhalf backs should mark their Opposi 
forwards in the usual way. % 

. At the corner kick (1) all defense players must be be- 
hind the goal line (2) all opponents must be 6 yards 
away until the ball is kicked (3) attacking players must 
stay outside penalty area. 


Completion 


. Ifa goal keeper handles the ball outside the penalty area 
is awarded. 
. If during a penalty kick, a player comes into the penalty 
area before the ball is kicked, the decision would be... 
3. The penalty for carrying by the goal keeper is....,,.. 
. A player is off side if she is: 
2a. 


Answers to Soccer Questions 


True-False Tests 


11. True 16. True 
12. True 17. False 
13. True 18. False 
14. True 19. False 
15. False 20. False 


Multiple Choice 
3. (fd) 
% —_$_*e NRD-——__> 


Scouting and the Schools 
(Concluded from page 11) 


reation be the leaders in this crusade, or must it come 
from other sources? 

The situation cannot be met by any small, trivial ef- 
forts. It is a major task which demands major plans. 

There must be community mindedness, the social 
spirit, the ability to cooperate in a large and magnan- 
imous way. 

The school and all social agencies must throw to- 
gether their resources. The leaders must think spa- 
ciously and act magnanimously. It demands executive 
and wise leadership. 

We may take one of two attitudes toward the situa- , 
tion which confronts us. We may say with Hamlet 
“the times are out of joint, oh wretched spite that I was 
born to set it right,” or we may square our shoulders 
with Rupert Brooks and say “God be thanked who has 
matched us for this hour.” 


1. True 
2. False 
3. True 
4. False 
5. False 


6. False 
7. True 
8. True 
9. False 
10. False 


22. False 
23. False 
24. True 
25. True 


1. (2) 2. (3) 4. (1) 5. (2) 











